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Governors - General 

OF 

British India 

CHAPTER VII. 

EARL AMHERST. 

A.D. 1823-1828. 


“ Beware 

Oi entrance to a quarrel : but, being in, 

Bear it that the opposer nray beware of thee.” 

Shakespeare, 

William Pitt Amherst was the son of Lieutenant- 
General William Amherst who highly distinguished 

B 
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himself in the war which resulted in the capture of 
Canada from the French. He was named after his 
father’s friend, the celebrated statesman, William Pitt, 
afterwards Lord Chatham. His mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Patterson. He was bom at 
Bath on January 14, 1773. His uncle, his father’s 
elder brother, was the celebrated General Jeffery 
Amherst, who commanded the Tinuy sent to attempt 
the conquest of Canada, General Wolfe, whose pathetic 
death just before the capture of Quebec is so well-known, 
being, second in command. General Amherst took the 
city of Montreal, wrested the whole of Canada* then 
belonging to them from the French, and was appointed 
Governor-General of that Province. He was created a 
peer, with the title of Baron Amhemt, in 1788, was after- 
wards made Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, 
and was a great favourite of George the Third. Even 
that sharp-tongued writer “ Junius ” had no ill word 
for Sir Jeffery Amherst, as he was then, and declared 
that he was “ rich in the esteem, the love, and venera- 
tion of his country.”* 

When William Amherst was only eight years of age 
his father died, and his sister and he were taken to live 
with their uncle and his wife, who resided at Riverhead 
near Sevenoaks. Their unde had called his estate 
Montreal after the dty he had taken in Canada. Amidst 
the bvely surroundings of this neighbourhood the boy 
grew up tojman’s estate. He was educated at the public 
school of Westminster, where Warren Hastings and other 
eminent men had been trained. He afterward^ went to 


• Junius, by Woodfall. (Bohn, 1850.) Vol. z, p. 338. 
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Chrii-t Church, Oxford, where he took his degree in 1793. 
On leaving College he made, as the custom then was, a 
long tour on the Continent of Europe, studying the 
languages and customs of the countries through which 
he passed. He succeeded his uncle as Baron Amherst 
in 1797, the latter having no sons to whom the title 
could descend. He then became attached to the Court 
of the King, and was Lord of the Bedchamber to three 
successive Sovereigns. He was also early employed 
in the diplomatic service. In 1809 he was sent as 
Ambassador Extraordinary to Sicily; and, as we shall 
have to mention soon, he was- despatched to China as 
Ambassador with great powers conferred on him. On 
July 24, 1800, he married the Countess of Plymouth, 
whose late husband he had intimately known. It 
appears from' this lady’s diary that this union was 
singularly happy. They lived together in the utmost 
harmony and love for some eight-and-thirty years. 

Lord Amherst was in 1815 made a Privy ^unciUor. 
In the following year he left England on a laborious and 
difl&cult mission. This was a special embassy to China. 
At the conclusion of the great European war in 1815, 
the English Government had sufficient leisure to turn 
its attention to several important matters, to which, 
auring the turmoil and excitement of war, it wfs unable 
to give the consideration they deserved. Among other 
pressing affairs, were the constant complaints that had 
been made regarding the exactions to which the English 
merchants of Canton had been subjected by the Man- 
darins and the local authorities in China. The East 
India Company had a factory at Canton ; and, from 
time to time, English ships of war visited the coast, and 
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differences arose with the Chinese officials. It was con- 
sidered advisable, therefore, to send an Ambassador to 
Peking to treat direct with the Emperor of China and 
his ministers, and Lord Amherst received this appoint- 
ment from the Prince Regent, the Ring being then laid 
aside by severe illness. 

Lord Amherst sailed from England on this duty on 
February 8, i8i6. He took with him his little son 
Jeffery, usually called Jeff, who was naturally a great 
favourite with the officers of the ship and of his father’s 
staff; but Lady Amherst remained at home. Two 
interesting accounts of this voyage and of the adventures 
in Chdna were published ; but, as the matter is outside 
the hfetory of India, we need not enter into any details 
regarding it. It will be sufficient to say that the vessel 
of war which took out the Ambassador and his suite had 
a pleasant voyage, touching at Rio de Janeiro, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and Batavia. From the moment they 
landed on Chinese soil there was one continual wrangle 
between the Chinese officials and them regarding the 
obeisance, or “ Koutou,” which the Chinese Emperor 
expected the Ambassador to pay to him, and which the 
latter, as the representative of the King of England, 
declined to perform. The character of the Chinese at 
the begianiag of the last century was exactly the same 
as it is at the present day. They imagined that their 
Emperor was the greatest potentate on earth, and that 
all other Sovereigns and their representatives should 
prostrate themsdves before him with certain humiliating 
ceremonies. Lord Amherst flatly refused. There was, 
however, much negotiation about compromises which 
might satisfy both sides. At length he and his suite 
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arrived at Peking ; and, when wearied and ill after a long 
and fatiguing journey, he was hurried into the presence 
of the Emperor of China, where he is said by the Chinese 
to have performed some ceremony which they inter- 
preted as the coveted obeisance. There was, however, 
no formal ceremonial such as befitted the audience of 
the Ambassador of the Sovereign of one civilized State to 
the ruler of another. He did not remain long even in 
the outskirts of the capital, and instead of returning to 
the nearest port by the way they had come, the Ambas- 
sador and his party were conveyed right across China, 
chiefly along the great canal, to Canton. The beauty 
of the scenery and the observation of the customs of the 
people served to lighten this long and tedious journey. 
On the homeward voyage the ship Alceste, in which 
Lord Amherst was travelling, was wrecked in the Straits 
of Jaspar, and he and his party had to go in an open 
boat to Batavia in the island of Java, where they found 
an English vessel which took them to England. After 
this untoward embassy and voyage, he reached his 
native land on August i6, 1817. 
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Lady Amherst kept a careful diary of the events that 
happened and the impressions that were made upon her 
during her stay in India. Extracts from this vivid 
record have been given by Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie in 
her account of these times, the family having entrusted 
it to her care ; and these throw light, from the same 
point of view in which all these sketches have been 
written, upon events as seen from Government House 
or from the Governor-General’s camp. There are 
several entries at first showing the genuine pleasure and 
interest she felt in the new life she had begun in a strange 
land. There is a description of her early reception of 
guests, accounts of little excursions in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, and of short journeys up-country. The 
whole diary reveals the character of a brave, intelligent, 
and graceful, lady, who took the keenest interest in 
passing events, and had an unfailing confidence in, and 
truest love for, her .husbami, who held such high position 
in a country of variety and change such as India is. 

Very soon after Lord Amherst had taken the reins 
of Government into his hands, dissensions arose betvifeen 
the Government of India and a new enemy. India 
itself, o%ing to the firm and energetic policy of his pre- 
decessor, was in profound peace. Lord Amhemt was 
most sincerely desirous to carry out the wishes and 
instructions of the Court of Directors with r^ard to 
peace, and to the consolidation of the Empire and the 
economic progress of the country. Nothing was further 
from his thoughts thah war. Though descended from 
a martial stock, he had never been engaged in warlike 
.affairs ; and, as he ingenuously wrote to his great con- 
temporary, Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor of Madras, 
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after having mentioned his plans for tlie war now forced 
upon him, “ It is really with considerable hesitation 
that I have entered into this detail with you. Arrange- 
ments like these are far beyond the reach of my ex- 
perience ; and I may have overlooked objections which 
would readily present themselves to persons more con- 
versant with these matters.”* War was really pressed 
upon him by the arrogance of the Burmese. The King- 
dom of Burma was, at that time, of very wide extent. 
It was situated to the east and south-east of Bengal, and 
by recent conquests over Assam, Manipur, and Arrakan, 
it now bordered on the G^mpan/s territories. Elated 
by these recent victories and by the weak remonstrances 
of the Indian Government about certain encroachments, 
the King had entertained a contempt for English prowess, 
and had the idea that he could neglect every warning 
with impunity. The first serious dispute was about a 
barren, sandy island on the border between Arrakan 
and the district of Chittagong, which, though British 
territory, the Burmese had occupied. The King, instead 
of sending a civil reply to the GovemGr-General’s letter 
of remonstrance, sent the following insolent message : 
“ The Governor-General should state his case in a 
petition to Maha Bandula,” a Burmese commander, 
“who was proceeding to Arrakan with an army to settle 
the question.” This was “ the clearest case of self- 
defence and violated territory,” according to the opinion 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe, one of the ablest statesmen then 
m India. A declaration of war against Burma was 


• I.ord Amherst, by .\nne Thackeray Ritchie and Richardson 
Evans. (Oxford, iS^), p. 83. 
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published on February 24, 1824, scarcely seven months 
after Lord Amherst’s arrival. 

The Government of India was very slightly acquainted 
with the nature of the country to be invaded, the 
character of the people, or the resources of the land. 
TMs ignorance fed to some disaster and delay at the 
beginning of the campaign ; but these were afterwards 
fhlly retrieved, and a steady but continuous advance 
was eventually made. We do not intend to give here 
a complete account of the first Burmese war ; but our 
outline of the events that occurred jvill be lighted up by 
extracts from the journals of two tender and heroic 
ladies, who were far apart from each other, and who 
regarded things from diametrically opposite directions. 
One was Lady Amherst, who shared all the anxieties and 
obloquy, and the final triumjih which fell to the lot of the 
Governor-General. The other was Mrs. Jndson, the wife 
of the distinguished American Missionary, Dr. Judson, 
who was then at Ava, and there, like a ministering angel, 
she attended to' the wants of her husband, who was 
detained in cruel captivity, and she, from day to day, was 
in imminent peril. The residence of the King oj Burma 
had frequently been changed from one capital to another ; 
but the reigning King, who had succeeded to the throne 
in 1819, moved his Court from Amarapura to Ava, which 
was about six miles from it, where he had built himself 
a raa^ificent new palace. Dr. and Mrs. Judson were 
present at the grand ceremonial of its opening. “I 
dare not attempt,*’ she wrote, “ a description of that 
splendid day, when majesty, with all its attendant glory, 
entered the golden city. The white elephant, richly 
adorned with gold and jewels, was one of the most 
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beautiful objects in tbe procession. The viceroys and 
high officers of the kingdom were assembled, dressed in 
their robes of State ; and ornamented with the insignia 
of their offices. The King Md Queen alone were un- 
adorned, dressed in the simple garb of the country*; they, 
hand in hand, entered the garden in which we had taken 
our seats, and where a banquet was prepared for their 
refreshment."* A few weeks afterwards Mrs. Judson 
heard of the capture of Rangoon by the English. The 
Burmese at Ava were thrown into a state of frantic 
excitement and vain-glory. An army was immediately 
despatched. “ No doubt,” wrote Mrs. Judson, ” was 
entertained of the defeat of the English. The only fear 
of the King was that the foreigners, hearing of the 
advance of the Burman troops, would be so alarmed as 
to flee on board their ships, and depart before there 
would be time to secure them as slaves. ‘ Bring for 
me,’ .said a wild young officer of the palace, * six white 
strangers to row my boat.’ ‘ And to me,’ said a lady, 
‘ send four white strangers to manage the afEairs of my 
house, as I understand they are trusty servants.’ The 
war-boats passed our house, the soldiers singing, and 
dancing, and exhibiting gestures of the most joyous 
kind.’’t 

We turn to Calcutta. Lord Amherst was sincerely 
anxious that the war should not be protracted, and 
earnestly hoped that the Burmese would soon sue for 
peace. The main attack was made on Rangoon, frojn 


* Memoir of the Life and iMiows of the Rev. Adoniram Judson, 
D.p., by Dr. Wayland. (London, Nisbet, 1853), V<d. I„ p. 269. 
■f Ibid., p. 270. 
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whence an advance to Ava by river was intended. Most 
of the troops were sent from Madras, and Sir Archibald 
Campbell, Comraander-in-Chief of Madras, was in com- 
mand. Rangoon was easily taken on May ii ; but it 
was found deserted, the inhabitants having fled into the 
neighbouring jungles, and having carried with them all 
their cattle and other supplies. There was thus at first 
no foe to encounter, and the army had to be supplied 
with all necessaries from Calcutta and Madras. Th^ 
heavy rains, too, which fell in abundance, added in- 
tensely to the discomfort and difficulty of the situation. 
The only resource was patience. The Governor of 
Madras did the greater share in furnishing supplies and 
in sending reinforcements. The time necessarily spent 
at Rangoon was not altogether wasted. Martaban and 
other places on the Tenasserim coast were taken, and 
preparations for an advance were made. 

In November the King of Ava recalled from Arrakan, 
where his troops had been successful in several isolated 
places, his best commander, Maha Bandula, who was 
the only one of his officers that had shown any military 
capacity ; and early in December he appeared before 
the great Pagoda at Rangoon. The mode of warfare 
adopted by the Burmese was quite new to the Company’s 
troops; whether European or Indian ; and it took some 
Uttle time and experience to adapt themselves to it. 
The Burmese tactics were chiefly defensive. In certain 
places they raised ‘ stoOkades,’ that is, light but strong 
barriers, formed of posts and stakes, thrown across 
narrow passes, with loop-holes in them, through which 
shots could be fired. At first attempts were made to 
carry these by climbing and assault, and several failures 
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were the result ; but in time wisdom was learned, and 
shells and rockets were employed to dislodge the de- 
fenders. In the open field the Burmese soldiers relied 
more on their shovels and their spades than on their 
military arms. A force would advance with all the 
array of pennons and umbrellas ; but it would suddenly 
disappear as if by magic. The soldiers had employed 
themselves in digging neat little holes in the ground, 
into each of which two would ensconce themselves 
ready for defence. This also was at first a very novel 
and embarrassing mode of warfare ; but the invading 
army soon acquired the right method of attacking the 
Burmese. Another very ingenious mode of attack was 
by means of fire-rafts, which were floated down the 
stream of the Irawadi with the object of setting on fire 
the English ships of war and transport vessels. These 
were rendered harmless by placing booms across the 
river, and thus diverting the rafts from their course. 
The attacks made by Maha Bandula on Rangoon were 
repulsed, and he retreated to Donabew, forty miles up 
the river Irawadi. 

Meanwhile, expeditions were being sent to Assam, 
Cachar, and Arrakan. The last, after having endured 
much hardship on the march, was successful in taking 
the capital of Arrakan, which was defended by fortifi- 
cations on almost inaccessible hills. During all this 
trying time of waiting there was much anxiety, and even 
despondency, felt in Calcutta. The success in Arrakan 
came to cheer all there, even the Governor-General smd 
Lady Amherst The latter wrote: “The defences of 
the town were on a range of hills almost inaccessible, 
surrounded by dangerous swamps, the su mmi ts being , 
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cleared and entrenched. An attack on these heights on 
the evening of March 29 failed owing to the extreme 
difficulty of ascending the heights, which were nearly 
perpendicular, and the successful resistance of the 
enemy rolling down stones.”* Two days later the,se 
fortified heights were taken. ” This service,” she adds, 
“was performed entirely with the bayonet, without 
firing a shot. The success of the troops was announced 
to the camp by striking up the British drums and fifes 
from the summit during the night.”t Fever, however, 
and other pestilences peculiar to this swampy Province 
did more injury to the troops than the enemy caused, 
and it was found impossible to advance thence on Ava 
according to the original intention. Arrakan has from 
that time been a British possession. 

At length, after comparative inactivity, an advance 
was made from Rangoon. The plan was to proceed 
towards the capital in two columns, one to go by land, 
and the other by water. Sir Archibald 'Campbell was 
to command the former, and .General Cotton the latter. 
Maha Bandula was at Donabew, whither the river 
column proceeded ; but the first attack of the latter 
was unsuccessful, and Sir A. Campbell, who had gone 
on in advance, had to return to its assistance. The 
result of the combined force shall be given in Lady 
Amherst’s words. “ This morning (April 29, 1825),” she 
wrote in her diary, “ despatches arrived from Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell with the glorious and cheering news of 
the fall of Donabew. A rocket most fortunately falling 
on the M^a Bandula, killed him, an 4 on the, night 


' LorU Amherst, by Mrs. Ritchie, p. 102, 


t Ibid., p. 103. 
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between April i and 2 the garrison evacuated the fort, 
stores of all kinds were taken, and immense quantities 
of provisions. Bandula was the only Burmese general 
who has in any degree resisted our army. He had 
begun to show signs of civilization, and had issued a 
proclamation ordering his soldiers not to maltreat then- 
prisoners or put them to death.”* 

People in Calcutta were beginning to feel in better 
spirits. Let us turn to Ava and its affairs. Mrs. J udson, 
who was the only white person at liberty, wrote : 
“ At this period the death of Bandula was announced 
in the palace. The King heard it with silent amazement, 
and the Queen, in Eastern style, smote upon her breast, 
and cried, Ama / ama ! (Alas ! alas !). Who could be 
found to fill his place ? Who would venture, since the 
invincible Bandula had been cut off ? Such were the 
exclamations constantly heard in the streets of Ava. 
The common people were speaking low of a rebellion in 
case more troops shojild be levied. For as yet the 
common people had borne the weight of the war ; not 
a farthing had bpen taken from the royal treasury. At 
length a high official, who a few months before had 
been so far disgraced by the King as to be thrown into 
prison and irons, now offered himself to head a new 
army that should be raised on a different plan from 
those which had hitherto been raised, and assured the 
King that he would conquer the English, and restore 
those places that had been taken, in a very short time,”t 
The malignant representations of this man had rendered 
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the imprisonment of the white men in Ava more rigorous 
than before. 

After the capture of Donabew the upward march of 
the English army was continued to Prome, a town on 
the Irawadi about a hundred and fifty tniles from the 
sea. Sir Archibald Campbell’s force reached Prome on 
April 25, 1825, only to find it evacuated. As the rainy 
season was approaching, it remained there for several 
months, being quartered in comfortable cantonments 
near the town, to which the people were induced to 
return by the conciliatory and friendly behaviour of the 
English troops. The anxiety at Calcutta still continued. 
There was an outcry both in England and in India at the 
length and the expense of the war. Peace was sincerely 
desired ; but Lord Amherst considered that the wisest 
plan was to piBh on, as quickly as the weather would 
permit, towards the capital. He was ready to welcome 
any overtures towards peace, and sent an experienced 
Civilian to assist the General in hfe negotiations for this 
purpose. Lady Amherst reflected the universal feeling 
among the English in India, when she wrote in her 
journal : “ We now begin to flatter ourselves that there 
is a prospect of an end to the war, which has been a 
campaign of increasing triumphs to the British arms. 
We may fairly say that our foes have been beaten into- 
suing for peace, their insolent language and high pre* 
tensions have vanished.”* Thfe was not yet the case. 
Although it is a little difiicult to trace the course of the 
wac in Mrs. Judson’s journal-letters, we can see that 
these pretensions were as high as ever. Fresh forces 
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were levied, including some from the Shan States, led by 
their own warlike Princesses. Negotiations for peace 
were several times repeated, and, as often, were broken 
off, owing to the arrogance of the Bunnese King and his 
representatives. “ When they came to business,” as 
Lady Amherst wrote, “ they reverted to their usual 
insolence of language, saying that, if the British wished 
for peace, they might sue for it, and that the Bunnese 
might perhaps listen to them as tributaries to the Golden 
Empire.” * F urther victories and the capture of Maloun, 
a town still nearer the capital, served to moderate their 
tone. The King seemed now thoroughly frightened. 
Dr. Judson, ill as he was from cruelty and disease, was 
sent to the Burmese camp near Maloun to interpret, and 
preparations were made for fortifying the capital. 
After a stay of six weeks Dr. Judson was sent back to 
Ava, and Dr. Price, the other American Missionary 
there, who had also been in captivity, was, with one of 
the English prisoners, despatched to help in the n^otia* 
tions. ” With the most anxious solicitude,” wrote 
Mrs. Judson, ” the Court awaited the arrival of the 
messengers ; but did not in the least relax their exi^tions 
to fortify the city. Men and beasts were at work night 
and day, making new stockades and strengthening old 
ones, and whatever buildings were in Iheir way vsrere 
inunediately tom down. All articles of value were con- 
veyed out of town, and safely deposited in some other 
place.”t The terms of peace proposed by the English 
were scouted. The King of Ava and his advisers weae 
still insincere notwithstanding their fears. 
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One more effort was made to check the advancing 
force. “The offers of a general named Layah-thoo- 
yah,” Mrs. Judscn said, ' were accepted, who desired 
to make one more attempt to conquer the English. He 
assured the King and government that he couH so fortify 
Pugan as to make it impregnable. He marched to 
Pugan with a very considerable force, and made strong 
the fortifications.”* AU was in vain. The fresh 
Burmese army was totally defeated, and the unfortunate 
general, being foolish enough to return to Ava and show 
tiimsftlf in the King’s presence, was cruelly executed. 
“ The caused it to be reported,” added Mrs. Judson, 
“ that this general was executed in consequence^ of dis- 
obeying his commands ‘ not to fight the English.’ ” At 
length the British General’s terms were accepted. The 
prisoners were released, and a treaty of peace was signed 
at Yandabo, some forty miles from Ava, on February 24, 
1826, exactly two years after the declaration of war had 
been made. Assam, Arrakan, and the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces were ceded to the East India Company, all pre- 
tensions over Manipur and Cachar were relinqi:^hed ; 
;£i,ooo,ooo were to be paid as a war indemnity in four 
instalments ; and a British Resident was to be received 
at the Court of Ava. 

As W€ tried to look Et nxatters from the point of 
view from Ava through Mrs. Judson’s eyes, we must 
-give one or two further extracts from her journal- letter 
to complete her touching narrative. “ It was on a 
cool, moonUghfevening,” she wrote, “ that with hearts 
filled with gratitude to God and overflowing with joy, 
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we passed down the Irawadi. We now, for the first 
time for more than a year and a half, felt that we were 
free, and no longer subject to the oppressive yoke of the 
Burmese. With what sensations of delight, on the next 
morning, did I behold the masts of a steamboat, the sure 
presage of being within the bounds of civilized Hfp. | 
Next day I was introduced to the General in his camp 
a few xniles farther down the river, and was received by 
him with the greatest kindness. He had a tent pitched 
for us near his own, took us to his own table, and treated 
us with the kindness of a father rather than as strangers 
of another coimtry.”* Nor was there less joy at Cal- 
cutta at the tidings. The Governor-General and Lady 
Amherst were just starting for their morning ride, on 
April 5, 1826, when they received the message that news 
of peace had been received from Burma. Sir Archibald 
Campbell had returned by the same vessel. “ Before 
ten o’clock,” Lady Amherst wrote, "Sir Archibald, 
Mr. Robertson, and Mr. Mangles (secretary of the latter) 
arrived at Barrackpore. The joy on all sides is more 
easily imagined than described. The troops were 
returning, only a certain number remained until the 
rest of the tribute was paid, and some regiments were 
left to guard the ceded Provinces.”t Thus ended the 
first Burmese war. Even before the annexation of the 
whole country, in which subsequent insults and wars 
were ended, the Provinces ceded to the Company incre^d 
materially in prosperity. Assam was covered with tea- 
plantations, which now rival those of China itself; 

* Memoir of Dr. Jttdsm, Vol. I„ p. 296, 
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Arrakan became a fruitful granary for the neighbouring 
countries ; and Moulmein a flourishing sea-port. 

An alarming episode during the Burmese war must here 
be narrated. Most of the sepoys employed in it were 
taken from Madras, and, not being of high caste, were not 
unwilling to embark on board ship ; but it was different 
with those of the Bengal army, who, being chiefly of 
high caste, shrank from crossing the water. The 47th 
Regiment, being ordered to march by land to Arrakan, 
and having to provide transit for their goods, refused to 
start, because there was great difficulty in obtaining 
draught bullocks. This was a direct breach of military 
discipline. This regiment was quartered at Barrack- 
pore, near the Governor-General's country residence, 
where Lord Amherst and his family were staying. 
When their mutinous conduct manifested itself, the 
Commander-in-Chief hastened thither with European 
troops, the body-guard, and artillery. The refractory 
regiment was ordered to parade early on the morning of 
November i, 1824. On the sepoys refusii^ to obey 
orders, they were surrounded and dispersed by the 
faithful troops. This was a terrible experience for Lady 
Amheist and her daughter. For a few hours the whole 
household was in imminent peril. What the danger 
actually was, can best be stated in her own words. 
" Before the troops arrived at Barrackpore,” she wrote 
in her journal, “ we were for twenty-four hours in great 
dariger, and entirely at the mercy of the mutineers. 
Had they had any clever head among them, and seized 
the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief, 
the mutineers might probably hav-e made their own 
terms. There was not a single European or person to 
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be depended upon, and our situation was awfully 
alarming. Lord Amherst resolved not to leave the 
house, and I determined not to quit him. Sarah (their 
daughter) behaved heroically, and, though ill, declared 
she would remain, and kept up her spirits, as we all did 
as wel’ as we could. The Commander-ia-Chief returned 
his thanks to us both for not quitting the house ; but it 
was a frightful scene. Some of our servants were 
wounded. We fortunately did not know at the moment 
that the night the mutiny broke out all the sentries in 
and about the house belonged to the 47th. The scene, 
of action was not a quarter of a mile from this house. 
Many shots entered the cook-house, and many fell into 
the water under our windows.”* Happily this severe 
example was effectual. Other disaffected regiments 
returned to their allegiance, and no more was then heard 
about refusal to go on foreign service. 

The state of India generally must now be considered. 
The victories under the Maquis .of Hastings had greatly 
extended the territories of the East India Company, and 
a salutary awe had settled down upon the land. There 
was, here and there, a feeling of unrest among the 
people ; but it was chiefly felt among the disbanded 
soldiery, and among certain independent or feudatory 
Rajas and Chieftains, who did not then regard the 
TT-nglish Government with the same loyalty and affection 
as we trust and believe they do now. All eyes were at 
this time directed to the State and fort of Bhurtpore. 
The garrison of the fort had successfully resisted the 
assaults of Lord Lake in the Mahratta war at the com- 
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mencement of last century, and an idea had arisen in 
the minds of the people of India that it was impregnable. 
The State of Bhurtpore was under the government of a 
Jat family. A young Raja, about seven years old, 
occupied the throne in 1825, having been recognized as 
the successor of his father by Sir David Ochterlony, the 
Resident at Delhi, who, with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India, had presented him with a robe of honour, 
which was the Oriental way of expressing favour on 
behalf of a governing power. He was under the guardian- 
ship of his maternal uncle. One of his cousins, however, 
named Durjan Lai, usurped the throne, placed him in 
confinement, and put his uncle to death. Sir David 
Ochterlony at once issued a proclamation to the people 
to support their lawful Sovereign, and collected a con- 
siderable force to assist him in maintaining his rights. 
The Governor-General, however, disapproved of this 
proceeding, and directed that this proclamation should 
be withdrawn. He was not satisfiied that the Govern- 
ment was bound to support the young.Raja, and shrank 
from engaging in a fresh war, while the issue of the 
Burmese war was still undecided. Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
the Resident at Hyderabad, was appointed to his former 
post as Resident of Delhi. Sir David Ochterlony, a fine 
specimen of the brave commanders and rulers whom 
the eighteenth century had produced, but with perhaps 
too much of the Oriental grandee about him, was so 
m<?rtified by this rebuff that he resigned his post, and 
sodn afterwards died at Meerut. Sir Charles Metcalfe 
was clearly very much of the same opinion as Sir David, 
and in an admirable State-paper .maintained that the 
Government was pledged to interfere in the affairs of 
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Bhurtpore. " We 'are bound,” he wrote, “ not by an.y 
positive engagement to the Bhurtpore State, nor by any 
claim on its part, but by our duty as supreme guardians 
of general tranquillity, law, and right, to maintain the 
legal succession of the youthful Raja, Bulwant Sing. 
Our supremacy has been violated, or slighted, under 
the impression that we were prevented "by entangle- 
ments elsewhere, from sufficiently resenting the indignity. 
A vigorous exercise of our power would bring back men’s 
minds in that quarter to a proper tone, and the capture 
of Bhurtpore would do us more honour throughout 
India, by the removal of the hitherto unfaded impres- 
sions caused by our former failure,' than any other event 
that can be conceived.”* Lord Amherst was convinced 
by the arguments stated in this document, and had the 
grace to acknowledge this. Orders were given for an 
army to proceed to Bhurtpore, at the head of which the 
new Commander-in-Chief, Lord Combermere, placed 
himself. The strong mud fortress of Bhurtpore was 
situated some miles to the west of Agra, from the 
entrance tower of which it could be seen through a 
telescope. Bishop Heber, who was travelling in those 
parts early in 1835, was told that the standing army of 
the Raja fell short of 300 men ; but no sooner was it 
known that Durjan Sal was about to resist the English 
and to defend the renowned fort, than thousands of dis- 
contented Mahrattas and Rajputs flocked to his 
standard. The Jats themselves were eager for the 
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conflict. The English army invested the fort on 
December lo, 1825. " The attention of all India,” to 
quote Bishop Heber again, “ is fixed on this siege, on 
the event of which far more than on anything which may 
happen in the Burman Empire, the renown of the British 
arms, and the permanency of the British Empire in Asia, 
must dep^d. The Jats are the finest people in bodily 
advantages and apparent martial spirit whom I have 
seen. « * ♦ They are the only people in India who 
boast that they have never been subdued either by the 
Hogol Emperors or the English.”* 

Lord and Lady Amherst had a keen personal interest 
in the siege of Bhurtpore. Their eldest son Jeffery, 
who had been acting as his father’s Military Secretary, 
had volunteered to join his regiment there. We cannot 
forbear giving his mother’s own statement. “ This 
day,” she wrote on September 30, 1825, ” has been a 
gloomy and heavy one to me. My dear son Jeff an- 
nounced to me his anxious wish to join his regiment, in 
case the siege of Bhurtpore is resolved upon ; and that 
his father had consented to his plan, though so painful 
to his feelings. As to myself I am tom with the anguish 
of two feelinp of an opposite nature, my maternal 
feelii^.for my son (in me greatly too poignant for my 
comfort), and my conviction that he is doing his duty 
and evincing a spirit and courage worthy of his family .’’f 
On January 18, 1826, the famous fortress fell. A large 
mine was exploded under the walls, and the victorious 
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army entered through the breach thus made. Captain 
Amherst was among the assailants. Durjan Sal was 
caught as he was attempting to escape, and was placed 
in captivity, first at Allahabad and then at Benares ; 
and the young Raja was replaced on his throne at a State 
reception held by Lord Combermere and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe. Captain Amherst returned to Calcutta 
directly after the siege had ended ; and, on February 6 
Lady Amherst made ihe following entry in her journal : 
“ Our beloved Jeff arrived from Bhurtpore in high 
health and spirits, having travelled ten dajTS and nights 
without stopping. The excessive, joy of seeing once 
more this dear son, so many weeks the object of such 
intense anxiety, has made us forget aU the disappoint- 
ment from Burmese treachery.”* 

Captain Amherst was taken from his affectionate 
parents a few months after his return. Lord Amherst 
and his son both had attacks of intermittent fever near 
the end of July. The former recovered, but the latter 
had a relapse after partial recovery, and on the morning 
of August 2; 1826, he expired. ” With the same placid 
heavenly smile on his countenance,” as his mother 
lovingly wrote, “ I had been used to see.” ” His calm 
and sweet temper,” she added, “ and very warm heart 
had endeared him to every member of society.” “ This 
death was the bitterest pang I ever felt, and shall con- 
tinue to feel as long as I live.”t 
Public affairs also lay very heavily on Lord Amherst’s 
naind at this time. The Burmese war was very un- 
popular in England, and much dissatisfaction was felt 
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by the Court of Directors regarding the mutiny at 
Barrackpore. There were busy rumours of his recall. 
All this very naturally troubled the Governor-General 
and Lady Amherst “ While Lord Amherst,” the latter 
wrote, “ was labouring day and night for his employers 
in measures that have since proved to be highly ad- 
vantageous to their interest, and for the prosperity of 
the country entrusted to his care, they were listening to 
the base falsehoods and to the base intrigues to recall 
him. The Duke of Wellington evinced both niagna- 
nimity of mind and a thorough knowledge of the a%irs 
of India. The conduct of the war being referred to him, 
he declared his entire approbation of the manner in 
which it had been conducted.”* Mrs. Thackeray 
Ritchie, in her admirable memoir of Lord Amherst, has 
given the letter of the illustrious Duke, which had 
not hitherto been published, and in which the above 
remark of Lady Amherst is fully justified. “ There is 
nothing,” he wrote in October, 1825, ” in my opinion in 
the state of thi^ war which ought to induce the Govern- 
ment to recall Lord Amherst. He ought not to have 
commenced the war without knowing a little more of 
the enemy he had to contend with ; he ought not 
possibly to have sent Sir Archibald Campbell to Rangoon 
till he could co-operate with him from other quarters ; 
but even this last opinion might be doubted. But 
whether the war was originally right or wrong, it is quite 
clear to me that the Bengal Government are now in the 
right road, and that nothing but the season will prevent 
them from putting an end to the war in a very short 
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time.”* With regard to the sad mutiny at Barrack- 
pore the Duke of Wellington wrote : ” I do not see how 
it is possible to find fault with Lord Amherst upon any 
part of this transaction. . . Not only we ought not 
to remove Lord Amherst on account of the mutiny, or 
for any of the acts preceding that misfortune, or fol- 
lowing ; but we ought to do everything in our power to 
support him in the performance of his duty.”t The 
Court of Directors completely changed their views on 
these matters, when all the facts were before them, and 
Lord Amherst was created by his Sovereign an earl, with 
the title of Earl Amherst of Arrakan in the East Indies 
and Viscount Holmesdale in Kent. The- thanks of the 
Court of Directors were given to him “ for his active, 
strenuous, and persevering exertions in conducting to a 
successful issue the late war with the Government of 
Ava, prosecuted amid circumstances of very unusual 
difficulty, and terminated so as to uphold the character 
of the Company’s Government, to maintain the British 
ascendant in India, and to impress the bordering States 
with just notions of the national power and resources.” 

The Governor-General and Lady Amherst with their 
daughter made at this time a prolonged State tour 
t]^ough the Upper Provinces of India. They started 
with heavy hearts two days after the death of their son. 
The entry in Lady Amherst’s diary is very mournful and 
pathetic. “ On August 4, 1826, our miserable family 
embarked at five o’clock in the morning. On this day 
Lord Amherst has resolved on resigning his situation as 
Governor-General, and has written to that effect The 
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idea of rejoining my children in England is a great 
comfort to us all.”* They went as far as Allahabad by 
water, and thence continued their progress by stages on 
land. Their encampments and their receptions were 
very similar to those undertaken by other Governors- 
General. A State visit was paid to the Nawab of Oudh 
at Lucknow. Agra was visited, where, besides a grand 
durbar or levee, at which Scindia’s brother-in-law was 
received, Lady Amherst, for the first time, held a private 
reception for two Mahratta Princesses and their attend- 
ants. We give her account of this interview, as well as 
the translation of a description written by one of the 
Mahratta ladies hemelf. The whole is an amusing 
instance of the different impressions left by the same 
event on the English and the Hindu ladies. Lady 
Amherst’s account is as follows : “ I had promised that 
no man should be present. A back entrance was the 
spot chosen, guarded by a sort of wall of cloth, the same 
as round our tents, arid so well arranged that their 
palanquins came in without the possibility of their being 
seen. A female levee, never having taken place 
before in India, excited much curiosity. I invited aU 
the principal ladies of the station, twelve in number ; 
they were ranged round the room on chairs. I as closely 
imitated Lord Amherst’s Durbar Courts as I could in 
everything relating to their reception. Four ladies 
were deputed to meet them on the steps of the door, and 
to conduct them, to me. The name of the fimt and 
favourite wife was Lakshmi, and the second Parbati; 
I sat upon the golden chair of State, and rose as they 
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entered, and met them half-way. Their principal lady, 
who directed everything, and even answered every 
question for them, is a wife of a Brahman. After 
saluting them on both sides of the face, I conducted 
them to their seats, and through a female interpreter we 
had much conversation. They said that they were 
much alarmed at the state of health Scindia was in, and 
praying for his recovery, and making offerings in their 
temple. They told me that they rode on horseback 
daily like men, astride, with Mahratta shawls, which are 
enormously large, wrapped round them ; this, and a 
thick veil over their faces, completely conceals them. 
Parbati did not venture one word, did not even sit down 
but when ordered by her superior, Lakshmi, to do so. 
They remained till midnight, when their ladies conducted 
them to their palanquins. They brought a numerous 
train of female attendants, among them the old nurse‘to 
Lakshmi, a laughing old woman, a sort of buffoon. 
They also brought many splendid presents.” 

In the translation of the account of this interview which 
was received by Lady Amherst, it was stated that, after 
some pleasant conversation, they were entertained by 
the singing of some English nautch girls.” ” These,” 
Lady Arnherst said, “ were no less than Sarah ‘and Miss 
Payne, who had been introduced to Lakshmi by name. 
I told them that- in England it was the custom for young 
ladies of rank to occupy themselves constantly, and 
music was studied by them, and was one of their amuse- 
ments.” “ I was so much agitated,” ran the narrative, 
- ” at approaching the great lady that I could hardly 
breathe. She was fitting on a golden throne of curious 
workmanship, and rasembling Kailas (a mountain in 
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the Himalayas considered sacred by the Hindus — the 
abode of the gods), in splendour. She did not sit 
cross-legs, but with her feet hanging down to the 
ground in a strange manner which I cannot describe, 
but which I think must be very painful. On the 
top of her turban she wore a waving plume of white 
feathers resembling the wing of the Scivroogh (re- 
ferring to the fabulous. ‘ roc ’), and on the front of 
the turban was a Sirpesh (an aigrette) of light- 
scattering diamonds, which sparkled like the Pleiades. 
There were a great many more of the great lord’s wives 
present ; some were very handsome, but most of them 
so horridly white that they appeared like figures of 
marble. After conversing some time, two young ladies 
acted as nautch girls. They sat before a kind of table 
on which there were a number of ivory teeth in a row (a 
piano) ; one of the young ladies, daughter of the great 
lady, struck these teeth with her fingers very quick, 
which produced some soul-exhilarating sounds ; at the 
same time both young ladies began to sing together. 
It wa^ very pleasing* and soft, like the tear-beguiling 
song of the bulbul. During the time we were there we 
heard some English tom-toms (a band) pla3H[ng in the 
ga^ew^y; in short everything was done that could 
afford us pleasure and delight.’”** 

Soon after these entertainments -the Governor- 
General’s p|.rty heard of the death of the great Dowlut 
Row Sdndia, who had at one time been very powerful, 
but whose power had been curbed, owing to his having 
throwq in his lot against the English Government, 
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When at Delhi Lord Amherst had an interview with the 
venerable Emperor. There had been a difficulty at the 
time of the visit of the Marquis of Hastings to the North- 
West, arising from the etiquette then observed in the 
Emperor’s old-fashioned and effete Court, where even 
the Governor-General would not have been permitted 
to sit down ; but the Emperor’s advisers had since grown 
wiser, and Lord Amherst was invited to sit down in these 
terms, “As you are my friend, as you are my protector, as 
you are my master, I ask you to sit down.” “ The only 
person,” as Lady Amherst recorded, “ except the heir- 
apparent, who has ever sat in the King’s presence,”* 
On April 5 Lord Amherst’s party arrived at Simla. 
He was the first Governor-General who had gone 
there for a season of rest and refreshment after the 
heat of the plains — ^a custom which has since become 
very common. The tour through the Upper Provinces 
had done much to reinstate Lord Amherst’s health, for 
he had suffered a good deal from anxiety and domestic 
sorrow while at Calcutta. The stay at Simla seems to 
have had a similar effect on Lady Amherst. “ We 
spend our time most monotonously,” she wrote, " rising 
early and walking, or rather scrambling' up the moun- 
tains. After breakfast we go out with the Indian 
botanist in search of new plants. Home occupations 
come till five in the evening, when we sally forth again 
among the mountains ; dine at seven, and retire to rest 
at nine o’clock. This is our present life, vary quiet and 
pleasant.”f On June 15 they left Simla on their return 
to Calcutta, and eventually to England. Lady 
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Amherst’s heart rejoiced at the prospect of going home.* 
“ We could not but feel sorry to quit this peaceful abode, 
and the magnificent scenery of these stupendous moun- 
tains, but it was our first step towards home.”* The 
return journey tq Calcutta was devoid of any striking 
incident. It was saddened by the Governor-General’s 
party having to pass through large tracts of country 
devastated by cholera, which was then very prevalent. 
Soon after their arrival at Calcutta they quitted it for 
England. The departure of the Governor-General and 
Lady Amherst was delayed for a time by the dangerous 
illness of their daughter. Directly she was well enough 
to be moved, they embarked on board the ship Herald, 
which sailed on March 8, 1828. Though touched >by 
the expression of sorrow and regret which were genuinely 
felt at their departure by the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
they were not grieved to quit the country where they had 
been called upon to endure so much anxiety, both 
official and domestic. 

Lord Amherst had the privilege of being supported in 
his Government by some of the ablest men whom British 
India has ever possessed. We have already mentioned 
some of them. Sir Thomas Munro was the Governor of 
Madrid during the greater part of his administration. 
Lord Amherst was much indebted to him for counsel 
and help during the Burmese war, and the Presidency 
of; Madras was peculiarly fortunate in having such an 
eminent man as its Governor. He died of cholera while 
on a tour through the Ceded Districte on July 6, 1827, 
sincferely regretted by his people. The Honourable 
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Mountstuart Elphinstone was Governor of Bombay, 
and he is regarded even to the present day as the most 
useful administrator known in that Presidency. But 
we cannot omit to mention Bishop Heber, from whose 
journal we have already quoted, and 'who was one of the 
most graceful ornaments of Lord Amherst’s time. He 
arrived at Calcutta a few months after the Governor- 
General, and died at Trichinopoly, when on a tour 
through South India, on April 3, 1826. His death was 
felt as- a deep personal sorrow by Lord and Lady 
Amherst. Though he had been scarcely three years "in 
India, his simple piety and gentle manners left an in- 
delible impression on all who met him, and still his memory 
is sweet. Almost his last words before his sudden 
death by accideat^drowning were an exhortation to the 
Tamil Christians to be Christians not only in name but 
m reality, and to shine as lights before the people among 
whom they lived. 

We return to Lord and Lady Amherst, though we 
need not say much regarding their subsequent career. 
Lord Amherst resumed the position in the Court of the 
Kmg of England which he had resigned when he went to 
India. Lady Amherst, to his great sorrow, died in May, 
1837. He married again two years afterwards, and the 
evening of his life was spent in the home of his childhood 
at Riverhead. His garden was his greatest pleasure and 
recreation. He died on March 13, 1857, at Knole Park, 
at the advanceid age of eighty-four. 

We cannot truthfully say that Lord Amherst ranks 
among the greatest of the statesmen who have held 
the responsible of&ce of Goyempr-General ; but he 
was certainly one of the most painstaking and con- 
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scientious. He held his way steadily on the path of 
duty, amidst contumely and misrepresentation, and 
events proved that, in the main, his policy was right. 
In his social bearing, especially in his demeanour towards 
the Tndian subjects of the King, Lord Amherst w^ 
peculiarly courteous and gracious, and he left India 
sincerely and heartily respected. 





LOKX> WILUtAM BENTINCK. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LORD WILLIAM RENTINCK. 
A.D. 1828-1835. 


“ The sj'stenx which has founded British greatness upon Indian 
happiness, is one of the noblest efforts of iMsdoni and patriotism.” 

Lord William Benhnck. 

The family of Bentinck is of Dutch origin. The first 
of the family that came to England was Hans William 
Bentinck, friend of the Prince of Orange, afterwards 
William the Third, whom he accompanied to this country 
at the time of the Revolution. When his patron was 
firmly seated on the throne, Hans William Bentinck 
_was created Earl of Portland. He and his descendants 
married into some of the best and noblest English 
fa m ilies ; and, in two or three generations, became 
thoroughly English. 

The subject of this memoir, William Henry Cavendish- 
Bentinck, was the second son of the third Duke of 
Portland, who was, for a season, Prime Minister of Eng- 
land. He was born September r4, 1774. He entered 
the army as an ensign in the Coldstream Guards, and 
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rose by rapid promotion. In the short space of three 
years he became a Colonel. In his earlier military 
career he saw a good deal of service among the great 
armies of the Continent of Europe, for it was a period of 
wax and commotion throughout the wbrld. For a time 
he served on the staff of the Duke of York, the English 
Commander-in-Chief in the disastrous campaign in 
Flanders. Then, for although young in years, he seems 
to have been bright and intelligent in all matters con- 
nected with his profession, he was chosen by the English 
Government to accompany, as their representative, the 
army of Marshal Suwarrow, the Austrian Commander, 
in North Italy and Switzerland ; and, in this capacity, 
he sent confidential despatches to the Government 
regarding all that occurred in that campaign. He was 
present at the decisive battle of Marengo, and at most 
of the other engagements that took place between the 
Austrians and the French under Napoleon Buonaparte. 
He thus had an opportunity of learning something of the 
art of war, and of the movement of great masses of 
troops, and of studying the military manceuvres of some 
of the greatest commanders of the day. While in 
Italy he took a deep interest in the political condition of 
that country, and in the national customs and feelings 
of the people, which were of much use to him in a sub- 
sequent part of his career. He afterwards went to 
Eppt to join the English army there, which, under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, was protecting that country from 
the attacks of Napoleon ; but, on his arrival, he found 
that the campaign had come to an end, and, the short- 
lived treaty of Amierus having been concluded, he 
returned to England. Soon after his return, he was, on 
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February 19, 1803, married to Lady Mary Acheson, 
daughter of the Earl of Gosford. He was not, however, 
to settle down in peaceful ease in his own country ; for, 
only three months after his marriage, he was appointed 
Governor of Madras, and thus had an opportunity of 
serving his Sovereign in a different part' of the world 
from any in which he had hitherto been employed. 

Lord William Bentinck and his bride crossed the surf 
at Madras on August 30, 1803. The position of Governor 
of Madras, though one which -had the promise of much 
usefulness, was not of the supreme importance that it 
possessed only a few years before, because the seat of 
power and authority had been transferred to Bengal, 
It was, however, a very high position for so young a 
man. Lord William being scarcely twenty-nine when he 
took his seat in the Council Chamber at Fort St. George 
as Governor. The Governor-General was the Marquis 
Wellesley, who was then engaged in the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of the second Mahratta War. He sent a 
confidential officer on his staff to meet and welcome the 
new Governor, and to acquaint him with the nature of 
his policy and plans. We cannot forbear from quoting 
two or three sentences from Lord William’s reply, 
because they clearly indicate the spirit in which he began 
his Indian career, and in which he desired to conduct 
the business of his Government. “ I am quite aware,” 
he wrote, “ of the arduous and important task which I 
have undertaken. The divided state of this Govern- 
ment, and the opposition and counteraction which my 
predecessor received, are circjimstances much to be 
lamented, which tend to destroy all the vigour and 
efficiency so imperiously required in the management of 
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this great unsettled territory.” “ I am determined,” 
he added, " to maintain a steady resolution to do what 
is right, uninfluenced by party or prejudice, careless and 
fearless of the result.”* The Governor-General was 
pleased with the sentiments expressed in this letter, and 
in his next despatch commended " the truly British 
spirit, sound judgement, and hereditary integrity and 
honour ” shown in it. 

Remembering the much higher position to which Lord 
William Bentinck was hereafter to be promoted, it is 
gratifying to observe how sincerely he desired that the 
Government of India should be conducted on the sound 
principle of ever keeping in view the prosperity and 
happiness of the people of India. We therefore quote a 
portion of a letter which he wrote to the Governor- 
General when forwarding an address to him from Madras 
in May, 1804. One phrase in it expresses in brief, epi- 
grammatic form the very kernel of the true success of 
English rule in India. That phrase is contained in the 
last sentence of the quotation, namely, the “ system ” 
of Government “which has founded British greatness 
upon Indian happiness.” “ It is most pleasing to 
reflect,” he wrote, “ that the result of the (Mahratta) 
war affords a hope of equal benefit to the great mass of 
the people whose rulers have been conquered.” Then, 
after referring to former ware and depredations that had 
taken place throughout the land, he goes on, “ justice, 
order, consideration of public and private rights, nowhere 
appear in relief of this melancholy picture. Happily a 
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period has arrived to these barbarous excesses. That 
system of policy which could embrace the whole of India, 
which could comprehend in one bond of mutual defence 
and reciprocal forbearance the predatory chiefs of this 
great Empire, deserves the admiration of all the civilized 
world. That system, one of the noblest efforts of the 
wisdom and patriotism of a subject, which has founded 
British greatness upon Indian happiness, demands m a 
particular manner the thanks and applause of his 
country.”* Such sentiments as these are as applicable 
•to the India of to-day as to the India of 1804. 

It must have been very humiliating to turn from 
thoughts and sentiments like these to the irritating and 
petty squabbles that disturbed the Council Chamber in 
Madras. An inhabitant of Madras, we believe it was 
the weU-known philanthropist Patchappa, had left a 
sum of money to be expended in local charities. The 
Chief Justice and some Members of Council differed from 
the Governor as to the manner in which this money 
ought to be spent. It was a trifling matter, and yet it 
led to much heated dissension, and dissension, which, 
at the present day, seems peculiarly undignified and 
useless. There was another cause of dissension, which 
related to the appointment of a Member of Council, and 
which, as the Court of Directors had, overruled the 
Governor’s recommendation and had appointed another 
person, who was obnoxious to him, caused him to feel 
that the Court was inclined to disapprove of his actions 
and to thwart his policy. 

But a greater event than any of these petty, personal 
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quarrels drew on Madras the attention of all who were 
interested in India. This was the Mutiny at Vellore. It 
is not our purpose to relate the narrative of this sudden 
and terrible event, which, in the midst of profound 
peace, startled the dwellers in British India, except as it 
touches the life of Lord William Bentinck himself. The 
sepoys of the Madras army had, as a rule, been thoroughly 
loyal in their allegiance to the British Government. 
Some of the greatfst victories in the eighteenth century 
had been won by them under Clive and Lawrence and 
Coote. They had contributed materially to the founda- 
tion of the British Empire in India. They wei;e devoted 
to their officers, but they needed officers who respected 
and understood them. Just at the time of which we axe 
writing there were in high command officers who did 
not understand them. An order was issued on 
November 14, 1805, requiring the sepoys to wear a new 
head-dress, lighter and more suitable, it might be, than 
the ugly, yet curiously picturesque, turban which they 
had hitherto worn ; but they were accustomed to the 
latter, and suspected something underhand in the 
change. This idea was confirmed when, a few months 
later, another order was issued forbidding them to wew 
their earrings and marks of caste when on parade. This 
at once confirmed the idea that there was something- 
behind, and the sepoys concluded that the Government 
intended to convert them forcibly to Christianity. Of 
cpuise this was untrue, and the orders were merely the 
result of a piece of foolish military discipline, A regi- 
ment stationed at Vellore refused to put on the new 
turban. Two ringleaders were punished, and others, 
who had been tried by Court-Martial, were acquitted. 
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The Commander-in-Chief applied to the Governor, and 
intimated that he was willing to give way ; but Ix>rd 
William Bentmck was of opinion that it was better to 
remain firm, because “ yielding in the face of force was 
to be avoided.” Early in the morning of July 10, 1806, 
the sepoys at Vellore rose against their English officers 
and the slender garrison of English soldiers there. Many 
were killed, but the survivors bravely defended them- 
selves until help, came from Arcot, which was only six 
miles off, and the Mutiny was vigorously suppressed. 
It extended no further, and the distasteful orders re- 
garding the sepoys’ dress were withdrawn by the 
Governor’s own command. 

A special Commission was appointed to examine into 
the causes of this sad matter, and it reported that the 
causes were two-fold — the dissatisfaction with the orders 
about dress, and the intrigues of the family of Tippu 
Sultan. The sons of Tippu with their attendants had, 
since their father’s overthrow, been residing at Vellore. 
Their adherents may have taken advantage of the pre- 
vailing discontent to carry on a Muhammadan intrigue, 
but the main cause was caste prejudice and ungrounded 
fears of something sinister behind. The Court of 
Directors considered that Lord William Bentinck was 
very much to blame for the part he had taken in these 
transactions, and for the want of foresight which he 
had seemed to exhibit. He ought, they considered, to 
have inquii;ed more carefully into the feelings of the 
sepoys, and to have ascertained more accurately the 
teifiper of the army. “ Of the uprightness of his in- 
tentions,” they wrote, “ we have no doubt, and we have 
had pleasure in expressing our satisfaction with different 
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measures of his Government ; but others, which we felt 
ourselves obliged to disapprove, impaired our confidence 
in him, and after weighing all the considerations con- 
nected with the business of Vellore, we felt ourselves 
' unable longer to continue that confidence in him, which 
it is necessary for a person holding his situation to 
possess.”* Three years later, on his presenting a me- 
morial to the Court, they adhered to their opinion, and 
“ regretted that greater caution had not been exercised 
in examining into the real sentiments and disposition of 
the sepoys.” Lord William Bentinck gave over charge 
of the Government of Madras on September ii, 1807. 

When the late Governor of Madras returned to Eng- 
land, the campaign by the English against the French 
in the Peninsula of Portugal and Spain was just com- 
mencing. He had attained the rank of Major-General, 
and was glad to join the army on active employment. 
He commanded a brigade at the battle of Corunna, in 
which occurred the death of Sir John Moore, whose 
burial is celebrated in one of the most pathetic poems 
in the English language. The most important services, 
however, which Lord William Bentinck performed 
during this war were in the island of Sicily. He was 
appointed, in 1811, to command the English troops in 
that island, which, being near Italy, rendered thu- 
presence of the English forces of great value in checking 
the devices of Napoleon in that country. He was one 
of the first English Statesmen that realized the desira- 
bility of Italy being converted into an independent 
kingdom. One of the chief objects intended by the 
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Government in having a force in the Mediterranean, was 
to co-operate with Lord Wellington in his campaign in 
Spain by landing an Anglo-Sicilian army on the east 
coast of that land ; but Lord William, his mind being 
full of other projects, did not sufficiently enter into this 
plan, and the only attempt made was unsuccessful. Sir 
William Napier, the great historian of the Peninsula 
campaigns, did not approve of his conduct, and has 
called him “ a man of resolution, capacity, and spirit, 
just in his actions, and abhorring oppression, but of 
a sanguine impetuous disposition.” Lord William 
Bentinck had no easy task to perform in Sicily, because 
the Queen of Naples, who, with her family, had been 
driven by Napoleon from the main land to the island, 
was bent on thwarting all English influence. The 
imbecile King resigned in favour of his son, and a Par- 
liament, on the English plan, was created. A new 
Constitution, which Lord William had himself drawn up, 
was proclaimed in Palermo on July 20, 1812. In 1814 
he successfully led an army from Leghorn, where he 
landed, to Genoa, which he captured ; but he could not 
rouse the Italians to unite in making thfemselves in- 
dependent. He laid down the command of the British 
forces in the Mediterranean on May 24, 1815, just three 
weeks before the decisive battle of Waterloo brought to 
Europe the blessings of a long peace. 

The next twelve years of Lord William’s life produced 
few incidents worthy of record. He sat in the House of 
Commons as member for Lynn. He chiefly occupied 
himself in matters connected with Italy and Sicily. In 
1819 he was again offered the appointment of Governor 
of Madras, but declined to accept a post from which he 
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considered that he had been unjustly removed. He 
was a candidate lor the appointment of Governor- 
General, when the term of office of the Marquis of 
Hastings came to an end ; but that position was given 
to Lord Amherst. When, however, that nobleman 
retired, the Court of Directors, appalled by the large 
deficit created by the war in Burma, and still adhering 
to the policy of economy and retrenchment which had 
always characterized them, chose as Governor-General 
Lord William Bentinck. who, they hoped, would be 
ready to pursue a coiuse of peace and a policy of economy. 
Though appointed in July, 1827, he did not leave Eng- 
land at once, but assumed charge on July 4, 1828, just 
a year later. 

There is no doubt that Lord William Bentinck, as 
other Govemors-General before him were, was sincerely 
desirous to carry into practice the principles of Govern- 
ment which the Court of Directors had enjoined, and 
the circumstances of the time fortunately enabled him 
to do what they were unable to effect. India, from no 
fault of its English rulers, had long been afflicted by 
both internal and external war. It was now blessed 
with profound peace, and Lord William Bentinck’s 
administration was happily one of quiet tranquillity. 
He was thus in a position to carry out certain necessary^ 
measures of reform, and both Hindu and Muhammadan 
can look back to his time with gratitude and satfefaction. 

His first act unfortunately brought him into collision 
with English military officers. This was to carry into 
effect orders which the Court of Directors had been for 
many years determined to issue, and on which they 
were resolved to insist. It had been the custom for the 
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English officers of the sepoy regiments to draw full hatta* 
everywhere, both in time of peace and of war, and this 
had lasted so long that it was at last regarded as a right. 
The Court directed that this should be reduced by one 
half, and the order commonly known as the “ half batta 
order,” was issued in November, 1828. This measure 
brought the Govemor-Qeneral into great and undeserved 
unpopularity. The directions of the Court were peremp- 
tory, and he had nothing to do but to obey them. He 
himself said, when forwarding certain remonstrances to 
England, that he would be sincerely Ratified if the 
Court should see fit to reconsider their orders. The 
clamour against him individually soon died out. It may 
be mentioned that, notwithstanding the vuulence of 
the attacks made upon him in the press, he exercised 
against it none of the powers he possessed ; but, when 
once the order of the Directors was published, he forbad 
all discussion, feeling that the time for comment had 
passed. 

When Lord William Bentinck became Governor- 
General, he entered on an inheritance of public debt. 
He found a deficit of a million pounds sterling ; but he 
set himself resolutely to the task of correcting this 
serious defect both by a reduction of expenditure, and 
by creating an increase of revenue. More fortunate 
than his predecessors in enjo3dng a period of peace, he 
was not thwarted in his pohcy by the terrible incubus of 
war. Two Commissions or Committees were appointed 
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to make full inquiries into both the military and the 
civil expenses. Reductions were made in the military 
expenditure. Reforms were made in the civil attoinis- 
tration. The chief improvement effected was in the 
Settlement of the North-West Provinces, which had for 
many years been in progress under Mr. Robert Merttins 
Bird, the best and ablest revenue officer in the Bengal 
Civil Service. This Settlement was effected with the 
object and the sincere desire not only of simplifying the 
collection, and of increasing the amount, of the revenue, 
but also of conducing to the growing prosperity and 
happiness of the people. Of course Lord William was 
not himself the author of this excellent Settlement, but 
he was responsible for seeing it properly carried into 
effect ; and he was greatly assisted in this and other 
reforms by his two very able members of Council, Mr. 
Butterworth Bayley and Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

Lord William Bentinck also carried out the wishes of 
the Court of Directors in more fully employing Hindus 
and Muhammadans in the public service. Hitherto 
they had been employed only in very subordinate posts ; 
but, during the present administration, large and more 
important powers were given to them, and the way was 
prepared for the much larger share in the Government 
of the country which they now possess. The right way 
to govern India is by the best of the people themselves 
under English supervision and control. This is well put 
in a despatch sent at that time to the Governor-General 
from the President of the Board of Control, then Lord 
Ellenborough, who was afterwards himself Governor- 
General, “ We have a great moral duty to perform to the 
people of India. We must give them a good and per- 
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manent Government. In doing this we confer a greater 
benefit upon the people of this country than in sacrificing 
the interests of India to the apparent present interests 
of England. The real interests of both countries are the 
same.”* These are the sentunents which other rulers 
of India have always entertained, and upon which they 
have honestly desired to act. 

We believe that Lord William Bentinck faithfully 
desired to act upon them m the next two measures 
which we shall mention, and with which his name is, 
perhaps, more indissolubly connected than with any 
others — namety, the suppression of Thuggee and the 
abolition of Suttee. 

The Thugs were a set of secret and organized murderers 
and robbers. The subtle manner in which these mis- 
creants first decoyed, and then murdered their victims 
by rapid strangulation, rendered travelling difficult and 
dangerous. Dread of them was universal. Wayfarers 
mysteriously disappeared, and no precautions against 
them could be successfully undertaken. They were a 
scourge to the whole country. Special means were 
taken by the Governor-General to ensure the suppression 
of these public enemies and pests. Systematic plans 
were adopted for stamping them out in all parts of the 
country where this pernicious practice was most rife ; 
numbers of Thugs were tracked, captured, and brought to 
justice ; and the whole murderous brotherhood was 
broken up and destroyed. 

But the great measure by which the name of Lord 
William Bentinck has been endeared to Hindus is the 
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abolition of Suttee, that is, the burning of widows on the 
funeral pyre of their husbands^ A few Hindus may, 
perhaps, be still found, who imagine that this rite was an 
integral part of their ancient religion, and ought, therefore, 
not to have been abolished ; but these must be very few 
indeed, and thousands of helpless women who have been 
spared a painful and cruel death, have had cause to 
bless the memory of Lord William Bentinck. The 
attention of successive Govemors-General as well as 
that of others in lower authority had been drawn to this 
practice ; but, though it was universally condemned by 
Englishmen, and by high-minded Hindus like Rammohun 
Roy, it was considered dangerous to abolish it for fear 
of interfering with the religious customs of the Hindus, 
and of creating disaffection and discontent. The new 
Governor-General, warned by his experience at Madras 
in connection with the Mutiny of Vellore, was par- 
ticularly careful in making inquiries on the subject and 
in fully ascertaining the mind of the people. He acted 
in the most cautious way. Both the civil and the 
military authorities were consulted. Those who were 
most learned in the languages and the customs of the 
Hindus were asked their opinion. The Judges and 
officers of the Chief Court of the Company gave their 
judgement in favour of abolition, and the experienced 
members of the Supreme Council agreed with them. 
Having thus taken beforehand every precaution to 
ascertain the feelings of the Hindu people, the Govern- 
ment acted, and a Regulation dated D»:ember 4, 1829, 
was passed, declaring that the practice of SuUee was 
illegal and punishable by the Criminal Courts. This' 
practice, it was said, was revolting to the feelings of 
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human nature, and was nowhere enjoined by the religion 
of the Hindus as an imperative duty. 

Lord William Bentinck, a few weeks before this 
Regulation was passed, wrote a long minute on the 
subject, dated November 8, 1829, giving his own per- 
sonal views on it, and reviewing the evidence that had 
been laid before him.* As we are looking at the matter 
specially from his point of view, we think that we shall 
serve our purpose best by making a few quotations from 
this celebrated paper, in order to show how completely 
he was influenced by the desire of doing just what was 
for the benefit of the Hindu people, as well as by 
the wish " to wash out a foul stain upon British rule ” 
and upon humanity. He began by stating the deep 
responsibility incurred by the decision to be arrived at, 
and the heavy weight on his own conscience regarding it. 
“ Prudence and self-interest,” he said, “ would counsel 
me to tread in the footsteps of my predecessors ; but, 
in a case of such momentous importance to humanity 
and civilization that man must be reckless of all his 
present and future happiness who could listen to the* 
dictates of so wicked and selfish a policy. With the 
firm, ‘ undoubting -conviction entertained upon this 
question, I should be guilty of little short of the crime of 
multiplied murder if I could hesitate in the performance 
of this solemn obligation. I have been already stung 
with this feeling. Every day’s delay adds a victim to 
the dreadful list.” He then, “ praying the blessing of 
God upon our counsek,” proceeded to state all his reasons, 
which we need not here set forth in full. After stating 
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the opinions from various quarters which he had received, 
he said, “ It may be justly asserted that the Govern- 
ment in this act will only be following, not preceding, 
the tide of public opinion long flowing in this direction.” 
“ The first and primary object of my heart,” he em- 
phatically asserted, '* is the benefit of the Hindus. I know 
nothing so important to the improvement of their future 
condition as the establishment of a purer morality, 
whatever their belief, and more just conception of the 
will of God. The first step to this better understanding 
will be dissociation of religious belief and practice from 
blood and murder. They will then view with more 
calmness acknowledged truths. They will see that 
there can be no inconsistency in the WQ.y& of Providence, 
that to the command received as divine by all races of 
men, ‘ No infiocent blood shall be spilt,’ there can be no 
exception ; and when they shall have been convinced of 
the error of this first and most criminal of their customs, 
may it not be hoped that others which stand in the way 
of their improvement may likewise pass away, and that 
■ thus emancipated from those chains and shackles upon 
their minds and actions, they may no longer continue 
the slaves of every foreign conqueror, but that they may 
assume their first places mor^ the great lamiHe s of 
mankind V’ This was very plain speaking, and the 
result shows the benefit of speaking out plainly and 
candidly on such great questions as these. If a thing is 
morally wrong it is better to say clearly that it is so, 
whether the writer is a Governor-General or a private 
individual, than to slur the matter over, and leave 
people to imagine tliat he has no opinions of his own, or 
stimigth of mind to declare them. He then added what 
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the Government of India has constantly affirmed ; “I 
disown in these remarks or in this measure any view 
whatever to conversion to our own faith. I write and 
feel as a legislator for the Hindus, and as I believe many 
enlightened Hindus think and feel.” We have thus 
given a few of the sentiments of the Governor-General 
on this very important subject. The only comment we 
need add is that the Hindu community at large, and 
millions of Hindu women from that time to this, as well 
as those yet unborn, have, and will continue to have, 
every reason to bless the name of Lord Wilham Bentinck, 
without whose energetic action this beneficent measure 
might never have been passed. 

Another important measure passed during his ad- 
ministration was a regulation which really had the effect 
of upholding liberty of conscience. It was a principle 
of the English Government from the earliest times that 
both Muhammadan and Hindu should, in matters con- 
nected with property, inherit according to the laws of 
the religion to which each might belong. Hindu legis- 
lators had enacted that ancestral property should 
descend only to those who performed the fimeral rites 
of the deceased whose property he inherited, thus, of 
course disinheriting all who, for conscience” sake, had 
forsaken their , hereditary religion. Lord William 
Bentinck, taking advantage of the opportunity of re- 
enacting certain regulations, introduced a clause pro- 
viding that “ the Hindu and Muhamraedein law of 
inheritance should apply only to those who were hand 
fide professors of those religions at the time of its appli- 
cation.” He also passed a Regulation permitting coi^i, 
verts to Christianity to hold appointments,^.»3;g^§|fe 
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Government, which, prior to 1831, they had been unable 
to do. A clause in the Regulation referred to enacted 
that no one should be excluded from office on account 
of caste, creed, or race. These provisions were wise 
and just, and all classes of the Indian community have 
thus been benefited. 

Another measure by which Lord William Bentinck’s 
administration was rendered memorable was one re- 
garding education. There was at that time a sharp 
conflict between two parties — one advocating the use of 
English as the official language of the country, and as 
the language of education ; and the other maintaining 
that Persian should be retained as the language used in 
courts of law, and Sanskrit and Arabic as the medium 
for instruction. One party were called “ Anglicists ” 
and the* other “ Orientalists.” The Governor-General 
was decidedly in favour of the former; but the one 
whose opinion carried the day was Mr., afterwards Lord, 
Macaul§,y, the distinguished essayist, poet, and historian. 
He had recently been appointed the first Legal Member 
of the Governor-General's Council. This question of 
language became about the time of his arrival in India 
very acute. There was then sitting a General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, of which he-was appointed 
President ; but he declined to act on it until the Govern- 
ment had decided what course it would take on this 
vital question. The members of this Committee were 
equally divided. The scale was turned by a very power- 
ftd paper by Mr. Macaulay as a member of the Supreme 
Council. This minute, dated February 3, 1835, written 
in his dear, dassic style, has become historic. It was* 
in fact, the beginning of a new era in the education of 
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the youth of India, and it will not be too much to say 
that the educational policy of the Government of twenty 
years later was founded on the principles that it ad- 
vocated. There was, of course, something to be said on 
the other side of the question. Encouragement ought 
to be given by a Government situated as the Govern- 
ment of India is, to the study of Oriental languages, like 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian ; but there can be no 
disputing the fact asserted by Macaulay that “ a single 
shelf of a good European library was worth the whole 
literature of India and Arabia.” In advocating a lan- 
guage, to be used as the means of instruction, he elo- 
quently pleaded for English. “ It stands,” he said, 
” pre-eminent even among the languages of the West. 
It abounds with works of imagination not inferior to the 
noblest which Greece has bequeathed to us ; with 
models of every species of eloquence ; with historical 
compositions which considered merely as narratives 
have seldom been surpassed, and which considered as 
vehicles of ethical and political instruction have never 
been equalled ; with just and lively representations of 
human life and human nature ; with the most profound 
speculations on metaphysics, morals, government, juris- 
prudence, and trade ; with full and correct information 
Inspecting every experimental science which tends to 
preserve the health, to increase the comfort, or to expand 
the intellect of man.”* These principles were affirmed 
in the Resolution of the Governor-General in Council, 
dated March 7, 1835, which said that ” the great object 
of the British Government ought to be the promotion of 
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European literature and science among the people of 
India, and that the funds appropriated to education 
would be best employed on English education alone.” 
English has since become the classical language of India. 
Hindus, early taught to use it even in their homes, speak 
it, in many instances, as fluently and correctly as English- 
men themselves ; it has become the language of educa- 
tion, of commerce, and of social intercourse ; and Shake- 
speare, Milton, Bacon, and above all, the English Bible, 
are better known than the Hindu sacred books called 
the Vedas, or the Hindu epic poems — the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana. But a word must be spoken for 
the Anglicists of those days. While they advocated 
English as the language of education as against .Arabic 
and Sanskrit, they never intended that the Vernaculars 
of India — the languages spoken by the people, should 
be neglected, especially in the case of lower education. 

During this administration great efforts were made in 
several parts of India, and particularly in Rajputana, to 
put down the inhuman practice of infanticide. These 
efforts were attended with considerable success for a 
time. One of the Rajput chiefs, the Maharana of Udai- 
pur and others had issued orders for its suppression, and 
the Governor-General wrote with his own hand a letter 
of congratulation and approval to each, from which we 
give the following extract : “ It is with pleasure that I 
advert to a subject which excites in my breast feelings of 
pure and unraixed satisfaction. It appears that your 
Highness has issued an order prohibiting the practice of 
female infanticide. The fact that it has been issued 
furnishes a proof that your personal conduct is in- 
fluenced by genuine philanthropy ; and the circumstance 
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is accepted by me ai a pledge of your readiness to use 
your best endeavours to put down a crime, the entire 
suppression of which is an object which the British 
Government has much at heart.”* This was no mere 
cold official note, but a warm and graceful acknow- 
ledgment of a right act, which was worthy of a Statesman 
in Lord William Bentinck’s position when addressing a 
friendly ally. 

With the exception of the brief war in Coorg, the time 
of Lord William’s administration was eminently peace- 
ful. The Raja of that small State had been guilty of 
injustice and inhumanity to such an extent that when, 
after a campaign of only ten days, his temtory was 
conquered, and annexed to the British dominions, even 
his own people rejoiced. 

Negotiations were conducted with several States, the 
principal of which were the Punjab and M 3 ;«ore. Mysore, 
which, on the downfall of Tippu, had been placed in the 
hands of the youthful rejH’esentative of the ancient 
Rajas, was admirably governed during the days of 
Poomea, the Prime Minister ; but, when he was set on 
one side, it rapidly degenerated, and the state of affairs 
became so bad that the Governor-General placed the 
whole country under the Government of British 
officers, under which it remained until i88i, when it was 
restored to the Maharaja’s descendant on his becoming 
of age. 

Negotiations with Ranjit Sing also took place, to which 
we need not now more particularly refer, but which had 


* Administratiofi of the East Indta Company, Kaye. (Bentley, 
1853), p. 
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an important bearing on the affairs of the next adminis- 
tration by inducing the ruler of the Punjab to place 
confidence in the intentions of the English Government, 
and hereafter to join the well-known Tripartite Treaty 
against Dost Muhammad. An interview between Lord 
William Bentinck and Ran jit Sing occurred at Rupar 
on the Sutlej on October 22, 1831. The former came 
down from Simla, where he was then staying, and de- 
lighted Ranjit Sing, who was very apprehensive of 
treachery, by the cordiality of his reception. 

The Governor-General was most anxious to see things 
with his own eyes, and, with this object, took several 
tours to the North-West Provinces, the newly acquired 
Province of Lower Burma, and the Presidency of Madras, 
latterly, his health quite gave way, and he was obliged 
to go, for change of scene, to Ootacamund, in the midst 
of what Termyson called, 

“The sweet half-English Neilgherry air.’’* 

He was staying at that pleasant retreat, when, in the 
year 1834, the new arrangements for the Government 
required by the renewal of the East India Company's 
Charter had to be made ; and thither Mr. Macaulay, 
the new legal Member of Council, went from Madras on 
his arrival from England, and first took his seat in the 
Council. When Lord William was at Calcutta, he 
sjiowed what his nephew, Mr. Greville, called *' mag- 
nificent hospitality.” He was assisted right royally in 
this by Lady William Bentinck, who was also his true 
helpmate in all his numerous charities and gifts. This 
lady, whom Sir Charles Metcalfe called “ most en- 
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gaging,” was a delightful character, and, even when her 
husband was in disfavour with the English public, quite 
won the hearts of all the society of Calcutta, whether 
English or Hindu. She was full of kindliness and sym- 
pathy, and so thoroughly unselfish that she had a 
scrupulous feajT even of trespassing on the ease and con- 
venience of others. We cannot refrain from quoting 
part of what her nephew said of her at the time of her 
death. “ She was not merely charitable,” he wrote, 
“ but charity itself, not only in relieving and assisting 
the necessitous, but in always putting the most indulgent 
constructions on the motives and conduct of others, in 
a childlike simplicity, in believing the best of everybody, 
and an incredulity of evil report, which proceeded from 
a mind itself incapable of doing wrong. Hers was one 
of those rare dispositions which nature had made of its 
very best materials.”* She survived her husband about 
four years, and died April 30, 1843. 

Lord William Bentinck’s character has been viewed 
from two opposite sides by those who approved, and by 
those who disapproved, of his measures. We ^ive the 
estimate formed of it by his two most distinguished 
colleagues, Macaulay and Sir Charles Meicalfe, both of 
whom had the very best means, and the most frequent 
opportunities, of making' themselves acquainted with it, 
and of forming an independent judgement. Both are 
above suspicion of party feeling with regard to con- 
temporary Indian affairs. Lord Macaulay wrote, soon 
a,fter making his acquaintance : “ He is, as far I can 
yet judge, all that I have heard ; that is to say, rectitudfe. 


*** Greville^s Memotrs. New Editioa, 1888, Vol. 5, p, 160. 
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openness, and good-nature, perS^onified.” Many montTis 
of continual intercourse confirmed him in this opinion, 
and he summed up his feelings towards him in the 
closing words of his article on Lord Clive, with which 
we purpose to conclude this sketch. On his being 
requested to omit that clause in the above article, he 
wrote this strong expression : "I cannot consent to 
l^ave out the well-earned compliment to my dear old 
friend, Lord William Bentinck, of whom Victor Jacque- 
mont said as truly as wittily, that he was William Penn 
on the throne of the Great Mogul, and at the head of two 
hundred thousand soldiers.” Lord Metcalfe’s first 
Jmpresaon was that the Governor-General was un- 
affected, open, eandid, and benevolent. This is the 
more valuable; because he imagined that Lord William's 
mind had been set against 'him, and that his manner 
towards himself was cold and reserved. This estrange- 
ment soon passed off. These two eminent Statesmen 
worked cordially together .from that time until the day 
when Metcalfe returned to Calcutta, after a brief absence, 
to bid the departing Governor-General an affectionate 
farewell, arid, for a season, to take his place. 

Lord William Bentinck was most happy in having had 
a peaceful period for his rule in India. It was a green 
and cheerful oasis between times of war both within the 
country and without. He came to occupy the Governor- 
General’s seat at Calcutta avowedly as a reformer ; and 
in this direction he used his opportunity to the best 
advantage. He knew that he had behind him the 
approval, and, more than the approval, the instructions, 
of the Court of Directors, who, as in the case of exercising 
economy and of making reductions in the expenditure. 
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had given him their most imperative orders. He found 
the Government a million of pounds in debt : he left it 
with a surplus of a million and a half. He will be best 
remembered by that great measure, the abolition of 
Suttee ; but what he did for education, for the improve- 
ment of the Settlement in the North-West Provinces, for 
the reformation of the Civil Service and the judicial 
department, for the more extensive employment of 
Hindus and Muhammadans in the service of the State, 
has left broad marks of good, which have deepened and 
widened in later years ; and it is scarcely too much to 
say that recent reforms have been carried out on the 
lines which he and his distinguished coadjutors laid 
down. 

Lord left Calcutta, March 20, 1835. On his 

return to his native land, he was offered a seat in the 
House of Lords, but he declined it because he wished to 
serve again in political life in the House of Commons. 
Two years later he was elected member for the city of 
Glasgow ; but he did not do much service in Parliament 
as he spent a good deal of his time in Paris. He died 
there- on June 17, 1839. 

A monument was erected to his memory in 
Calcutta^ which was raised partly by ‘English, but 
chiefly by Hindu, subscriptions, and which bears the 
following inscription written by Lord Macaulay : “To 
William Cavendish Bentinck, who ruled India -with 
enoinent prudence, integrity, and benevolence ; who,' 
• placed at the head of a great Empire, never laid aside 
the simplicity and moderation of a private citizen ; who 
infused into Oriental despotism the spirit of British 
freedom ; who never forgot that the end of Govemmant 
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is the happiness of the governed ; who abolished cruel 
rites ; who effaced humiliating distinctions , w o gave 
liberty to the expression of public opinion; whose 
constant study it was to elevate the intellectud and 
moral character of the nation committed to his ch^ge. 
Referring to this monument Lord Macaulay himse says, 
when speaking of Clive in his capacity of a reformer, 
“ nor will history deny to him a share of that venera ion 
with which France cherishes the memory of Turgot, and 
with which the latest geaerations of Hmdus ^ con- 
template the statue of Lord William Bentinck. 


• Essay on Clive. (Longmans, 1851), p* 94 - 
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THE EARL OF AUCKLAND. 
A.D. 1836-1842. 


What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ! 

Thrice is he arm*d that hath his quarrel just ; 

And he but naked, though locked up m steel. 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.*’ 

Shakespeare. 

the neighbourhood of Beckenham there is a 
pleasant estate called Eden Farm. The house is now 
deserted and in ruins. George Eden, afterwards the 
Earl of Auckland and Governor-General of India, was 
bom there on August 25, 1784. He was the second son 
of William Eden, a very great friend and colleague of 
the distinguished Statesman, William Pitt. His father, 
who, in 1793, was created a peer with the title of Lord 
Auckland, died suddenly in 1814, and was succeeded by 
his son George, his eldest son having died four years 
before. Lady Auckland was the sister of Lord Minto, 
who was Govemor-Genenal of India from 1807 to 1813. 

The subject of this memoir took the degree of Bachelor 
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of Arts at Oxford in 1806, and in 1809 he was called to 
the English Bar, thus adopting the law as his nominal 
profession. His real profession, however, was that of 
politics. He entered the House of Commons in 1811, 
and joined the Whig party. When his friends came' 
into power under Lord Grey, he entered the Cabinet as 
President of the Board of Trade. He was afterwards 
First Lord of the Admiralty under his great friend Lord 
Melbourne, Lord Grey’s successor as Prime Minister. 
Oh the receipt of Lord William Bentinck’s resignation, 
the Court of Directors were very anxious that the 
appointment of Governor-General should be conferred 
on that eminent Civilian, Sir Charles Metcalfe, who, as 
senior Member of Council at Calcutta, assumed charge 
of the office on Lord William Bentinck’s departure ; bUt 
the Cabinet thought it wiser to act on the principle laid 
down by Mr. Canning, when President of the Board of 
Control, that the highest office in the Government of 
India should be occupied by an English Statesman, the 
reason being, as explained in a previous memoir, that 
the Governor-General sh<.uld be perfectly free from 
Indian cliques or parties. Another English nobleman 
was appointed by the Tory party, which had acceded to 
power at that time for a few months ; but, when the 
Whigs again came into office, this appointment was 
cancelled, and it was given to Lord Auckland — a pro- 
ceeding which seem^ to us most inconsistent, because it 
made the interests of India of less esteem than the promo- 
tion of party and political interests. This ought never 
to be the c»se, whatever party may be in power. There 
was no doubt, however, as to the satisfaction with which 
Lord Auckland’s name was generally received. He was 
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a good man of business, was heartily desirous of doing 
good, and was ready to learn and to adapt himself to new 
ideas and modes of thought. As he expressed himself 
at the banquet given in his honour by the Court of 
Directors before he left England, he looked forward with 
exultation to the new prospects opening out before him, 
affording him an opportunity of doing good to his fellow- 
creatures, of promoting education and knowledge, of 
improving the administration of justice in India, 
and of extending the blessings of good government 
and happiness to millions in that country. He was 
quiet and retiring in manner, but he was, almost to 
a fault, prone not to rely on his own judgement and 
resources. 

Lord Auckland sailed from Portsmouth on October 3, 
1835, in the frigate Jupiter. He was accompanied 
by two of his sisters, the Honourable Emily and 
Frances Eden. These ladies had the strongest affection 
for theif brother, whose home they did so much to 
brighten and enliven. They loved him, as Mr. GrevUle 
said, “ as a husband, a brother, and a friend combined 
in ohe.” Their letters giving an account of their im- 
pressions of India afford us a pleasant insight into the 
Governor-General’s household ; and, like the journals 
to which we have in former memoirs referred, enable us 
to see public events from within his house or tent as well 
as from without. The voyage to India lasted five 
months, which was a long time for one of His Majesty’s 
ships to take. They arrived at Calcutta about ten 
o’clock on the evening of March 4, 1836 ; and, even at 
that late hour, the new Governor-General took the 
customary oaths, and thus assumed charge of his 
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office. One of his first ceremonies of State was the in* 
vesture of Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had been acting as 
Governor-General for a year, with the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Bath in recognition of his services to the 
State. The manner in whicji Lord Auckland performed 
this duty showed the kindliness of his heart. He con- 
cluded his short speech, which much pleased those who 
heard it, by saying that he could have no better object 
set before him than the endeavour to emulate Sir 
Charles’s example. It was a pleasant ceremony and a 
worthy beginning to the new Governor-General’s ad- 
ministration. 

The first nineteen months were spent in Calcutta with 
occasional visits to Barrackpore. Lord Auckland and 
his sisters Were, during this time, becoming accustomed 
to life in India. The heat tried them very much, and 
the ladies were continually looking back with regret to 
the scenes and friends they had left in England. They 
liked Barrackpore much better than Calcutta, because 
the house and grounds there looked more English. 
“ Barrackpore is a charming place,” one of the sisters 
wrote, “ like a beautiful English villa on the banks of 
the Thames — so green and fresh ; the house just holds 
George, Fanny, and me, the rest of the party all sleep in 
thatched .cottages built in the park ; the drawing and 
dining-rooms are immense, and each person requires 
two or three rooms besides a bath in this country, so as 
tO' be able to change rooms from the sun.” “ The 
hou^,” the younger sister wrote, “ is the perfection of 
comfort, and, moreover, holds only three ; the aides de 
camp live in one storied cottages, about the park, 
which is a thorough English one, with plenty of light 
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and shade. The gardens are very pretty.”* They 
spent many happy days there. Lord Auckland was 
immersed in business, which apparently he enjoyed. 
He had much to learn, and liked learning it. These 
early months were not marked by any important 
political events. We need not linger over them, and it 
will be sufficient just to give a brief description of the 
daily life at Government House at Calcutta. “ We 
breakfast at nine,” Miss Emily Eden wrote, “ and 
dawdle about the hall for a quarter of an hour, reading 
the papers, and doing a little civility to the household ; 
then Fanny and I go to the drawing-room, and work and 
write till twelve, when I go up to my own room, and 
read and write till two. At two we all meet for luncheon, 
and George brings with him anybody who may happen 
to be doing business with him at the time. I pay 
George a short visit after luncheon, and then I go up to 
my own room, and have three hours and a half comfort- 
ably by myself. At six we go out. George and I ride 
every day. Dine at eight, and retire at ten."t With 
certain variations this was the usual routine. The 
Governor-General was hard at work during the greater 
part of the day. This mode of life suited him, and when 
he had been a year in the country it seemed to him as if 
it had been only half that time. The brother and sisters 
were drawn very near to each other during this constant 
intercourse ; and the elder wrote regarding him : ” I 
really feel every day that I would not be away from 


• Letters from India, by the Hon. Emily Eden, Edited by her 
Niece. (Bentley, 1872), Vol. i, pp. 95, 98. 
f Ibid., p. 198. 
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George for any earthly consideration. If it were in the 
slightest degree possible to repay him any part of the 
obligation I owe him, this is, I think, the only oppor- 
tunity. He could not have existed here alone, and, for 
want of other colleagues, I see constantly that it is a 
comfort to him to have me to talk over his little bothers 
with.”* 

A great change in this quiet hie was now made. On 
October 21, 1837, Lord Auckland and his sisters, accom- 
panied by the large retinue required to keep up the 
Governor-General’s State, started for a tour through 
the Upper Provinces to Simla. They arrived there on 
April 3, 1838, having been nearly six months on the 
way. Miss Eden gives a picturesque account of the 
start from Calcutta early in the morning of October 21. 
When the Governor-General’s party came down to the 
large hall of Government House for coffee in the gloaming 
of the morn, they found a number of their particular 
friends assembled to bid them farewell. Even Mr. 
Macaulay had come for this purpose. The two Misses 
Eden soon drove down to the landing-plac§. A double 
line of troops was drawn up on each side of the road 
from Government House to the river, through which 
Lord Auckland walked, and his sistere record that he 
was “ not so shy as he used to be at these ceremonies.” 
“ The instant he arrived at the landing-place,” she adds, 
“ he gave a general good-bye, offered me his arm, and 
we walked off as fast as we could. The guns fired, the 
gentlemen waved their hats, and so we left Calcutta.” 


* Up the Country, by the Hon. Emily Eden. Third Edition. 
(Bentley, 1866), Vol. i, p. 3. 
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They were not to retutn for four years and a half, during 
which momentous events occurred. 

They went as far as Benares by water, and proceeded 
thence by land, going by certain fixed stages day by 
day, and halting at important towns, where receptions 
and levees were held. The life was quite new to them ; 
and at first, having been accustomed to dwelling in 
houses, they found it uncomfortable and strange. They 
soon got used to it, however, and were evidently pleased 
by its novelty. This is how Miss Eden describes her 
first experience of camp life : “ We landed at five, and 
drove four miles through immense crowds and much 
dust to our camp. The first evening of tents was more 
uncomfortable than I had ever fancied. Everybody 
kept saying, ‘ What a magnificent camp ! ' and I thought 
I never had seen such squalid, melancholy discomfort. 
George, Frances, and I have three private tents, and a 
fourth, to make up the square, for our sittmg-room, and 
great covered passages, leading from one tent to the 
other. They say that everybody begins by hating their 
tents and ends by loving them, but at present I am much 
prepossessed in favour of a house. Opposite to our 
private tents is the great dining-tent, and the reception- 
tent, which is less shut up, and will be less melancholy 
to live in.” Again, “ George cannot endure his tent,” 
she wrote, ” or the camp life altogether, and it certainly 
is very much opposed to all his habits of business and 
regularity.”* 

Miss Eden was delighted with her peep at Benares, 
where they threaded the narrow streets first in carriages. 


* Up the Country, \ oL i, pp. 32, 64. 
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then on elephants. They saw some beautiful temples, 
and altogether it seemed to her ‘ a curious sight.’ One 
evening they went to the Raja’s country-house at 
Ramnuggur. The Governor- General went “ first in the 
silver tonj on* which took him down to the boat, then in 
the other State silver ton j on that took him up from the 
landing-place, and lastly a back view of him on his 
elephant.” Then comes a passage which we may 
appropriately call a private view of the Governor- 
General : “I often wonder whether it really can be 
George, the original, simple, quiet one. He does it very 
well, but detests a great part of the ceremonies, par- 
ticularly embracing the Rajas.” She was especially 
struck by the illuminations. “ Wherever there was a 
straight line, or a window, or an arch, there was a row of 
little bright lamps ; every cross of the lattices in every 
window had its little lamp.”t 
At Cawnpore the son of the Nawab of Oudh came to 
meet his Excellency, and was received at a State re- 
ception. A few days afterwards a visit was paid to the 
Nawab at Lucknow, where, the Nawab 'being ill, the 
honours were done by his son. The Governor-General’s 
party were entertained at the Residency, Lord Auckland 
himself remaining at Cawnpore. The poor invalid 
Nawab was, however, quite touched, according to 
Mr. Macnaghten’s account, by the letter in which he had 
praised the heir apparent’s demeanour, the latter bowing 
three times over his outstretched hand. The Nawab’s 
garden charmed the ladies. ” There are four small 


* A * tonjon ’ is a kind of sedan borne on men’s shoulders, 
t Up the Cowiiry, Vol. i, pp. 38, 39. 
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palaces in it,” Miss' Eden wrote, “ fitted up with velvet 
and gold and marble, with arabesque ceilings, orange 
trees and roses in all directions, with quantities oi wild 
paroquets of bright colours glancing about. In one 
palace there was an immense bath-room of white marble, 
the arches intersecting each other, and the marble 
inlaid with cornehan and bloodstone ; and in every 
corner of the palace there were little fountains.” She 
pronounced it a very garden of delights.* 

Very different were the scenes they beheld on their 
starting from Cawnpore. For several months a famine 
had been raging in the Upper Provinces, and it had been 
seriously suggested that the Govemor-Generars progress 
should be arrested, owing to the drain which the large 
camp might occasion ; but the wants of the camp were 
supplied from Oudh, which had not been thus aflSicted, 
and the march was continued. The entries in Miss 
Eden’s journal are very sad. “ There has been no rain 
for a year and a half ; the cattle all died, and the people 
are all djdng or gone away. They are employed at 
Cawnpore by Government ; every man who likes to do 
the semblance of a day’s work is paid for it, and there 
is a subscription for feeding those who are unable to 
work at all.”t When once the great camp had started, 
the party, unaccustomed to such scenes, were deeply 
moved at the distress they were obliged to witness. 
The large assemblage, however, were able to do more 
good tlian harm. Being well supplied from Oudh, “ we 
can give away more than other travellers,” In fact, 
the greatest kindness and attention were shown 
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to the starving people who swarmed about the 

camp. . f tt 11 A 

Prince Henry of Orange, son of the King of Holland, 

joined the camp at Futtehpore, and left the Governor- 
General’s party at Lucknow. He is described as a 
quiet-looking boy, very shy and very silent. ‘‘ His 
father wrote such a pretty letter to George about him, 
wrote Miss Eden, and the fact of this fresh, easily 
pleased youth being in the camp, added an additional 
zest to the life which was evidently becoming very 
attractive to all concerned. Delhi, in its splendid 
decay, particularly struck Miss Eden. It was the only 
place, except Lucknow, that came up to her expecta- 
tions. “ For miles round it,” she said, there is 
nothing to be seen but gigantic ruins of mosques and 
palaces, and the actual living city has the finest mosque 
we have seen yet. It is in such perfect preservation, 
built entirely of red stone and white marble, with im- 
mense flights of marble steps leading up to three sides of 
it ; these were entirely covered with people dressed in 
very bright colours — all assembled to see the Governor- 
General’s retinue, and I do not thmk I ever saw so 
' striking a scene.”* All but Lord Auckland went to 
see the palace. There must have been some failure in 
the negotiations with the faded royalty of Delhi, which 
were more favourable when Lord Amherst visited the 
Emperor. “ It is a melancholy sight,” was the sad entry 
in Miss Eden’s journal, “ so magnificent originally, ^d 
so poverty-stricken now. The marble hall where the 
King sits is still very beautiful, all inlaid with garlands 
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and birds of precious stones, and the inscription on the 
cornice is what Moore would hke to see in the original : 
‘ If there is an Elysium on earth, it is this, it is this.’ 
The lattices look out on a garden, and the old King was 
sitting in it with a servant waving a fan to keep the flies 
from him ; but the garden is all gone to decay, too, and the 
‘ Light of the World ’ had a forlorn and darkened look.”* 
At length the stately progress of the Governor- 
General came to an end. On March 30, he held a 
reception, at which he presented shawls and match- 
locks to the Indian officers of the regiments that had 
acted as his escort, and which delighted all the Hindus 
and Muhammadans who accompanied the camp. The 
idea was Miss Eden’s, and her reward was being told 
that ” our lordship was the first that had ever been so 
good to Indians.” They arrived at Simla on April 3. 
All were charmed by the beauty of the place. Miss 
Eden is, as usual, amusing over the change which she 
thoroughly enjoyed. “No wonder I could not live 
down below ! ” she humorously wrote, “ We never 
were allowed a scrap of air to breathe — now I come back 
to the air again, I remember all about it. It is a cool 
sort of stuff, refreshing, sweet, and apparently pleasant 
to the lungs. We have fires in every room, and the 
windows open ; red rhododendron trees in bloom in 
every direction, and beautiful walks cut on all sides of 
the hiUs. Good ! I see this is to be the best part of 
India.” The novelty of the march and the change to 
the pure climate of the Hills were most beneficial to the 
whole party, especially to Lord Auckland. 
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During these seven very quiet months, however, the 
whole political aspect of India had changed, and to the 
events which led up to this we must now direct our 
attention. When Lord Auckland left Calcutta, he was 
separated from his Council, and this fact induced the 
English public in India to assume that he fell so com- 
pletely into the power of the very distinguished Civilians 
who accompanied him that they persuaded him to adopt 
the policy which caused the first Afghan war. Before 
considering the true facts of the case, therefore, the 
evidence regarding which we have been carefuUy 
weighing so that we may relate them briefly with 
the most perfect impartiality, we must say a few words 
regarding those gentlemen who bore the greatest part in 
subsequent events. The first was the Chief Secretary 
to Government, Mr., afterwards Sir William Hay, 
Macnaghten. This eminent public servant had been an 
officer in the Madras Cavalry before he joined the Bengal 
Civil Service. He was an extremely accomplished man, 
and an experienced linguist. When quite a young man, 
Lord Hastings said of him that there was not a language 
taught in College, in which he had not obtained^ the 
highest distinction. “ He is clever and pleasant, o 
use Miss Eden’s amusing language, "speaks Persian 
rather more fluently than English ; Arabic better than 
Persian ; but, for familiar conversation, rather prefers 
Sanskrit.’’* He was an excellent man of business, and 
was thoroughly acquainted with Hindu and Muham- 
madan customs and modes of thought. His assistant 
was Henry Torrens, a very brilliant and versatile 
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man. He acted, played, and sang, besides being well 
versed in Persian and Urdu. The one, however, with 
whom the Governor-General was most frequently 
brought into contact, was his Private Secretary, John 
Russell Colvin. This gentleman was a distinguished 
member of the Civil Service, in which he held many 
important posts, and ultimately became Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces. He was one of 
the few friends in Calcutta towards whom Lord Macaulay 
was peculiarly drawn. Lord Auckland gave him the 
responsible appointment of Private Secretary, which he 
retained for six years. Calm, judicious, reticent, and 
yet withal courteous and genial, he seems to have been 
exactly fitted for it. Popular rumour attributed the 
coming Afghan, war to the influence exercised over the 
wavering character of Lord Auckland by the three able 
men whom we have just mentioned. It is not, however, 
an every-day occurrence for both father and son to hold, 
after an interval, the office of Lieutenant-Governor of 
the same Province ; and it is not often that a son is in 
the position to defend his father’s memory from asper- 
sions bast upon his official conduct. Sir Auckland Colvin 
a few years ago published a little volume in which he has, 
we believe successfully, endeavoured to perfonn this 
filial duty. • We have tried carefully to sift the evidence 
regarding these events, which Sir John Kaye gave in his 
History of th& War in Afghanistan, and have found that 
it was confessedly obtained, to a very great extent, from 
unsupported rumour and conjecture. The war may 
have been unjust and. ill-advised ; but Lord Auckland 
simply carried out the instructions which he had received 
from the authorities in England, and was not merely 
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acting as a puppet in the hands of his immediate 
advisers. 

When the Governor-General arrived at Calcutta, he 
found India in a state of profound repose ; but he had 
not been long there before he found that much appre- 
hension was felt regarding fiffairs in Afghanistan. The 
subject had to be viewed from two points of view, the 
European and the Indian. In England there had grown 
up an exaggerated fear of Russian encroachments. This 
was very much due to the writings and actions of a 
young Bombay officer. Lieutenant, afterwards Sir 
Alexander, Bumes. He had travelled through Afghanis- 
tan and the surrounding countries ; and, during his fur- 
lough, had become very popular in England. Russia 
had recently been interfering in the affairs of Persia, 
where she had gained a secure footing, which was con- 
sidered adverse to British interests. On June 25, 1836, 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors sent a 
despatch, to the Governor-General, which he received 
before the close of that year, and in which occur the 
following sentences : “ The mode of dealing with this 
very, important question,” that is, the mode of counter- 
acting the progress of Russian influence, ” whether by 
despatching a confidential agent to Dost Muhammad 
Khan, 'the Amir of Afghanistan, merely to watch the 
progress of events, or to enter into relations with this 
Chief, either of apolitical, or merely, in the first instance, 
of a commercial characterrwe confide to your discretion, 

well as the adoption of any other measures that may 
appear to you desirable in order to counteract Russian 
influence in that quarter, should you be satisfied that 
the time has arriv^ at which it would be right for you 
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to interfere decidedly in the affairs of Afghanistan. 
Such an interference might doubtless be requisite, either 
to prevent the extension of Persian dominion in that 
quarter, or to raise a timely banier against the im- 
pending encroachments of Russian influence.”* The 
Governor-General was requested to give to this matter 
his immediate and most earnest attention. Acting on 
these directions, he gave this view of affairs his most 
careful consideration. He had already ordered Captain 
Buines to go to Kabul, through Scinde and the Punjab, 
and to treat with Dost Muhammad Khan about com- 
mercial matters ; but the Amir was too shrewd a man 
not to see that more than commerce was intended, and 
the veil was very soon dropped. The real object of the 
mission was political. There is an interesting account 
of Captain Bmnes’s proceedings at Kabul in the nar- 
rative of his joume37S published more than sixty years 
ago by Mr. Masson, who \jras then staying in that city. 
We see no* reason to doubt the general accuracy of Ms 
statements about what he saw and heard there, but if 
only half of what he wrote can be believed, Captain 
Burnes' was a most* unsuitable representative of the 
honour and dignity of England. 

We have now to look at affaus from the Indian point 
of view. The Safety of India from invasion from the 
North-West and the security of its North-West frontier 
were the chief objects to be conridered, no matter by 
whom they might be menaced. The Shah of Persia had 
attacked Herat, wMch was called the “gate” or the 


* John Russell Colvin, by Sir Auckland Colvin. (Oxford, 
189s). P- 87- 
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“ key ” of India. There was beginning to be a panic, 
which afterwards came to a head, throughout the whole 
of India. It was necessary that there should be friendly 
relations between Ranjit Sing, the Maharaja of the 
Punjab, the Amir of A%hanistan, and the British 
Government. The difficulty was to adjust the relations 
between the two former. The Maharaja had recently 
taken Peshawar, and Dost Muhammad Khan demanded 
the good offices of the British Government to induce 
Ranjit Sing to give it back as the price of his alliance. 
Captain Burnes promised that it should be returned, 
thus exceeding his instructions, for which he was rebuked 
by the Governor-General. 

A Russian officer had made his appearance at Kabul 
during Captain Bumes's stay, but was received with 
studied coldness and neglect. When the latter’s mission 
failed, however, for the Governor-General could not 
alienate the friendship of Ranjit Sing by insisting on 
the surrender of Peshawar, the Russian officer was 
ostentatiously received into favour. He was profuse in 
his promises of aid from Russia ; but it is scarcely fair 
to assume that his credentials were genuine, when his 
own Government denied him their support. The 
refusal of Dost Muhammad Khan to enter into full 
alliance with the .British Government led to war. Before 
leaving this brief sketch of the negotiations with Mm, 
it is only just to the memory of Sir Alexander Bumes to 
say that he was always consistent in the high ojanion he 
^td1:ained of Dost Muhamm^, whom he considered an 
able and a strong ruler, and deservedly popular among 
the A%hans. 

The Governor-General was much distoessed at the 
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negotiations with Dost Muhammad Khan having failed. 
He was anxious to have a friendly State in the Punjab, 
and to have equally friendly relations with the Amirs of 
Scinde on the banks of the Indus ; and, at the same 
time, to feel that there was an ally in the highlands of 
Afghanistan : tlius raising a triple barrier between the 
Government of India, and any hostile designs that 
might be formed by Persia at the suggestion of Russia. 
Dost Muhammad having declined to enter into any 
alliance with the Indian Government unless at the price 
of Peshawar, which would have offended and aUenated 
Ranjit Sing, it was necessary to carry out the policy of 
the authorities in England in another manner. On 
May 12, 1838, the Governor-General wrote a long Minute, 
in which he discussed the several courses open to him to 
adopt. The first course was what we who, after 
nearly seventy years, imagine would have been the best 
policy, that is, to leave Afghanistan alone, and to confine 
defensive measures to the line of the Indus ; but this he 
believed would mean absolute humiliation, and would 
leave a free opening to Russian and Persian intrigue on 
the frontier of India. 

The Shah of Persia was at that time besieging Herat, 
which was an Afghan city. Russian officers were in the 
Persian commander's camp, and the city was being 
stoutly defended by the Afghans, encouraged by a 
young English officer named Eldred Pottinger, The 
course which most recommended itself to Lord Auckland 
was to encourage the advance of Ranjit Sing's army on 
Kabul, and to prepare an expedition for invading 
A%hanistan under Shah Shuja-ul-mulk. Shah Shuja 
the late Amir of Afghanistan, who had been de- 
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feated and driven out of the country by Dost Muham- 
mad Khan, and had since lived as a pensioner at Ludiana. 
Shah Shuja was as incapable a ruler as his rivaJ was the 
reverse ; but the English officers in the Punjab believed 
in his ability, and all who had lately been concerned in 
the affairs of Kabul stated that he was beloved by the 
people, and would be warmly welcomed back. Dost 
Muhammad Khan and he belonged to different Afghan 
tribes. Meanwhile, before finally deciding on his course 
of action. Lord Auckland sent Mr. Macnaghten to carry 
on negotiations with Ranjit Sing. It was with a keen 
pang of regret that he entertained the idea of war. “ All 
I am doing,” he wrote on July 12, 1838, to Sir John 
Hobhouse, the President of the Board of Control, ‘‘ is 
well justified by the avowed policy of the Persian Court, 
and by the hostile proceedings of the Russian agents ; 
and you may assume it for next to certain that I shall go 
onwards, with many a deep feeling of regret that I am 
not allowed to prosecute measures of peace and of peace- 
ful improvement, but with a perfect conviction that it is 
only by a bold front and by strong exertion that the 
aggressions and the dangers with which we are threatened 
can be warded off.” 

Soon after Macnaghten’s return to Simla, the 
Governor-General considered it was his duty to enter 
into alliance with Ranjit Sing and Shah Shuja for the 
purpose of restoring the latter to his throne. This 
alliance was embodied in what is known as the Tripartite 
Tr^ty. It was followed up by preparations for sending 
an eoKpedition into Afghanistan to support the pre- 
tensions of Shah Shuja. On August 14 a long despatch 
sent to the Court of Directors, in which Lca-d 
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Auckland justified the decision at which he had arrived 
in carrying out the policy they had indicated. He 
added, “ I have felt, after the most anxious deliberation, 
that I could not otherwise rightly acquit myself of my 
trust ; and a reference to the despatches of your Honour- 
able Committee of June 25, 1836, and May 10, 1838, 
have led me to look with confidence for your general 
approbation and support to the plans on which, in the 
exercise of the discretion confided to me, I have 
resolved.” 

The celebrated Manifesto which contained the de- 
claration of war against Dost Muhammad Khan was 
issued at Simla on October i, 1838.* This document 
was most keenly criticized directly it appeared. It 
received, however, the approval of the President of 
the Board of Control and of the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, who were the persons chiefly re- 
sponsible for the administration of Indian affairs in 
England. Sir John William Kaye distinctly stated in 
his History, and Sir Auckland Colvin denies, that this 
Manifesto was so much disapproved by the Governor- 
General’s Council at Calcutta, from whom he was of 
necessity separated, that the members of Council sent 
to England a respectful remonstrance. As the docu- 
ment was stated to have been issued “ with the concur- 
rence of the Supreme Council,” this accusation directly 
attacked the honour of Lord Auckland, and therefore it 
merits consideration in any account of his life. Kaye 
does not quote his authority for this statement, and the 
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remonstrance said to have been sent has never been 
produced or quoted. On the contrary, in a reply to the 
letter forwarding this Manifesto, it was clearly stated by 
the Court of Directors that “ we are much pleased to find 
that the Governor-General and the Supreme Council 
cordially agree m all the measures in contemplation for 
the protection of the North-West frontier.” Whatever 
may be the merits or demerits of this document, there 
is no proof that it was repudiated by the Supreme 
Council of India.* 

After the publication of this declaration the North- 
West frontier of India was alive with preparation. Ip 
the early days of November Lord Auckland and his 
party left Simla, and marched towards the Punjab. 
They left the Himalayas with regret. “ We have had 
seven very quiet months,” Miss Eden wrote rather 
sadly, “ with good health and in a good climate, and in 
beautiful scenery. If I am to be fax India, I would 
rather be at Simla than anywhere.”! At Ferozepore 
there was a grand cererfionial meeting between Lord 
Auckland and the aged Maharaja of the Punjab. Miss 
Eden’s description of this interview is so graphic that 
we cannot help giving a portion of it here. “When 
Ranjit Sing was at the end of the street," she wrote, 
“ George and all the gentlemen went on their elephants 
to meet him. There were such a number of elephants 
that the clash at meeting was very great, and very 
destructive to the howdahs and hangings. George 
handed the Maharaja iuto the first large tent, where we 
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were all waiting ; but the Sikhs were very unmanage- 
able, and they rushed in pn all sides, and the European 
officers were rather worse, so that the tent was full in a 
moment, and as the light only comes in from the bottom, 
the crowd made it perfectly dark, and the old man 
seemed confused. However, he sat down for a few 
minutes on the sofa between George and me, and re- 
covered. He is exactly like an old mouse, with grey 
whiskers and one eye. Ranjit had no jewels on what- 
ever, nothing but the commonest red silk dress.”* Miss 
Eden, who was a skilful artist, had drawn a picture of 
Her Majesty the Queen, who had then been scarcely a 
year and a half on the throne, for presentation to the 
Maharaja. It was brought into the tent in State on a 
green and gold cushion. “ All the English got up, and 
a salute of twenty-one guns was fired. Ranjit took it 
up in his hands, and examined it for at least five minutes 
with his one eye. He said that it was the most gratif5mig 
present he could have received, and that on his return to 
his camp, the picture would be hung in front of his tent, 
and a royal salute fired.” 

A few days afterwards, on December 3, there was a 
Iprand review of the English army, at which Ranjit Sing 
was present. Miss Eden was of opinion that he looked 
much more “ personable on horseback than in durbar.” 
She was particularly struck by the grandeur of the Sikh 
Chieftains, dressed in yellow or red satin, with quantities 
of led horses sparkling in their gold and silver trappings. 

“ The old man himself,” she wrote, “ wears a sort of red 
stuff dress with a little edging of the commonest grey 
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squirrel’s fur, and a common red muslin turban.” Her 
final opinion of him was : “ He is a very drunken old 
profligate, neither more nor less. Still he has made 
himself a great King ; he has conquered a great many 
enemies ; he is remarkably just in his government ; he 
has disciplined a large ariny ; he hardly ever takes away 
life, which is wonderful in a despot ; and he is excessively 
beloved by his people.”* Subsequently the Governor- 
General and his party visited Amritsar and Lahore ; 
and, after a surfeit of f^tes, returned to British territory, 
and then retraced their steps to Simla, where they 
arrived about the middle of March, 1839. While there, 
they heard of the death of the great Maharaja, which 
took place on June 27. 

Meanwhile, the contemplated invasion of Afghanistan 
had taken place. The main body of the English army, 
with Shah Shuja-ul-mulk, whom it was the object of the 
expedition to restore to his throne, reached Kandahar 
on April 25, 1839. Mr. Macnaghten, who had been 
appointed British Envoy to his Court, accompanied the 
force, and a grand entry was made into the city. The 
Envoy was so fully persuaded that the Afghan people 
were generally favourable to their exiled King, that he 
sent the Governor-General a glowing account of the 
manner in which he was welcomed to Kandahar. The 
reflection of this appears in Miss Eden’s journal. 

George has received,” she wrote, " the ofl&cial accounts 
of the taking of Kandahar, or rather how Kandahar took 
Shah Shuja, and would have him for its Kiiig.” Mac- 
naghten himself wrote to her : “ Every great chief with 
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his followers came out to meet the Shah, and greeted 
him on his arrival in his own country with every de- 
monstration of joy ; the poor crowded about him, 
making offerings of flowers, and they strewed the road 
he was to pass with roses.”* No wonder that the 
Governor-General and his -sistere thought that nothing 
could be more satisfactory. But future events proved 
that all this was a mere delusion, and that Shah Shuja 
was not really welcomed back to his country with joy. 
Macnaghten’s sanguine wishes had misled him. On June 
27, the day that Ranjit Sing was d)nng at Lahore, the 
greater part of Sir John Keane’s force marched from 
Kandahar towards Kabul. On July 23 the strong for- 
tress of Ghazni was taken by assault. On August 7, Shah 
Shuja w^s conducted in triumph through the streets of 
Kabul ; but no joyous greeting hailed his return. His 
great rival, Dost Muhammad Khan, had fled across the 
mountain range that guarded Kabul to the west. These 
events are noticed from time to time in Miss Eden’s 
journal. Amidst little gossip regarding the doings at 
Simla passages such as these occur : “ George has had 
letters from the army. The Shah seems to be as quietly 
and comfortably settled as if he had never left his King- 
dom, and Sir John Keane writes most cheerfully about 
the army, makes very light of the loss of cattle, and says 
the soldiers were never so healthy.” 

The object of the campaign had now been attained. 
Shah Shuja had been restored to his native country and 
to his ancestral throne. If he had really been popular, 
and if he had possessed the capacity to govern, the 
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British forces ought, according to the proclamation of 
the previous October, to have been withdrawn ; but he 
was neither popular nor capable. Lord Auckland, 
therefore, came to the decision that -he must still be 
supported by British arms. In a minute dated August 
20, 1839, h® recorded this detision. He was quite 
sensible of the great advantage of withdrawing the army 
of the Indus to British territory ; but “ the political 
benefit would,” he wrote, ” be ill attained at the price 
of leaving unaccomplished the great purposes with 
which the expedition to Kabul was undertaken.” Orders 
were consequently given that strong garrisons should be 
left at Kabul and Kandahar, at Ghazni and Jelalabad, 
while the main portions of the army should withdraw, 
one column under General Willshire through Scinde, 
and another under Sir John Keane through the Khyber 
Pass and the Punjab. The news of the success of the 
campaign was received in England with enthusiasm. 
Her Majesty 'the Queen was pleased to create Lord 
Auckland an Earl, Sir John Keane a Baron, and Mr. 
Macnaghten a Baronet. The troops remaining in 
Afghanistan were, from time to time, engaged in various 
expeditions against refractory chiefs ; but, on the 
whole, there was comparative tranquillity around Kabul 
for the next two years or more, and the British 
authorities, especially Sir William Macnaghten and Sir 
Alexander Burnes, were lulled into fatal security. 
There were signs, however, of a rising storm, 'which 
might have been observed on the spot, if their eyes 
had not been blinded* 


The chief event during this period was the surrender 
of the Sirdar Dost Muhaj^ad Khan. He had returned 
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to Afghanistan from his place of refuge, and had 
placed himself at the head of his followers, against 
whom a force under General Sale had been sent. 
He was defeated on November 2, 1840, at a place 
called Parwandarra. Two days afterwards, as Sir 
William Macnaghten was returning from his evening 
ride accompanied only by Lieutenant, afterwards Sir 
George, Lawrence, a horseman rode up to him and 
announced that the Amir was at hand. " What Amir ? ” 
exclaimed the Envoy. “ Dost Muhammad Khan,” was 
the reply ; and, in a few minutes, the Amir himself drew 
near, dismounted from his horse, and presented his 
sword to Sir William Macnaghten. In a few days the 
Amir, who behaved in his voluntary captivity with 
charming courtesy and politeness, was taken under 
escort to Calcutta, where he had several interviews with 
the Governor-General. His firet interview with him is 
thus described by Miss Eden ; “ George did not like to 
receive him in State, or with honours, as everything 
that is done will be exaggerated in Kabul. So it was 
settled he was to drive to Government House on his 
way to the house he is to live in, and to pay a common 
morning visit. So we arranged our moining drawing- 
room in the Indian style — a sofa at one end and a long 
lane of chairs and sofas leading up to it, with two rows 
of servants with silver sticks behind the chairs. George 
sat on his sofa, with the Secretaries and aides de camp 
on the rows of chairs.”* Dost Muhammad received 
every attention at the hands of the Governor-General, 
and he was gratified by bein^ taken for drives in Lord 
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Auckland’s carriage, and by Miss Eden’s playing with 
him at chess. Every consideration was shown to a 
fallen but noble foe. 

By bringing the history of Afghan affairs down to -the 
end of 1841, we have slightly anticipated the course of 
events. It was at first intended that Lord Auck- 
land should remain at Agra for some time, and continue 
in charge of the Government of the North-West Pro- 
vinces ; but the occurrence of war with China, and the 
threatening aspect of affairs in Nepaul led him to abandon 
this plan, and to return sooner than he intended to 
Calcutta. He left his sisters with their attendants at 
Kalpi, and journeyed to Calcutta by stages as quickly 
as possible, leaving them to follow at a more leisurely 
pace. He reached the capital in the early days of 
February, 1840. The Misses Eden rejoined him in the 
following month, and the usual round of business and 
pleasure, gaiety and work, incident to viceregal life, was 
resumed. Soon after their return to Calcutta, Lord 
Auckland received a pressing invitation from the Court 
of Directors to remain at his post another year, that is, 
to continue as Governor-General until March, 1842, as 
he would have been five years in India in March, 1841. 
This was a mark of the confidence and esteem in which 
he was held by those in authority in England. Miss 
Eden, who was longing to see again her relatives in her 
native land, wrote about this change of plans in an 
amusing manner, but concluded with this sensible 
sentiment : “ I suppose if it is really necessary that 
George should stay, it will be equally necessary to make 
the best of it.” A year later, just before Lord Auckland 
and his sisters left India, Miss Frances Eden wrote : 
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" We have stayed in this country a year longer than we 
meant — a year too long, in fact.” This was true. If 
he had retired at the end of his natural term of office, 
and had not been urged to remain, he would have 
left Afghanistan apparently ip. a state of profound tran- 
quilhty, and India quiet and happy. As it was, a dark 
impenetrable cloud hung over the land at the time of his 
departure, and he quitted it in the midst of despondency 
and gloom. 

Up to the middle of November, 1841, nothing but 
favourable reports reached Government House from 
Afghanistan. The very last letter from Sir Wilham 
Macnaghten gave the most satisfactory account of 
affairs there. He stated how prosperous the country 
was becoming, and how the Afghans were beginning to 
appreciate our calm, equitable laws after their own 
harsh rule. Sir Alexander Bumes held the same 
opinions, and sent a similar report. After the receipt 
of these roseate statements, the news of revolt, insur- 
rection, disaster, and shame came to Lord Auckland 
with &e swiftness and suddenness of an earthquake. 
Sir William Macnaghten had been appointed Governor 
of Bombay, and was about to start in a few-days to take 
up his new appointment ; and Sir Ale.xander Burnes 
was to" succeed him as Envoy. In the middle of 
October there had been a rising of the eastern Ghilzai 
tribes, but it was hoped that they would soon be sub- 
dued. Early in the morning of November 2, 1841, a 
tumult broke out in the city of Kabul. The houses of 
Sir Alexander Burnes and of Captain Johnson, the Shah’s 
pa37master, were attacked. Burnes, his brother, and 
other officers were murdered in a sudden gust of popular 
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fury. It was at first a sharp, but comparatively slight, 
tumult, which might have been put down at once, if it 
had been met by ordinary firmness and promptitude. 

Scarcely anything was done„ and the insurrection 
speedily grew into a national uprising, which spread 
over the whole country. Shah Shuja-ul-mulk was 
with his troops and the English officers attending 
on him in the Bala Hissar, a fortified palace, near the 
town. The English army consisting of some 4,500 men, 
of whom 700 were Europeans, were in cantonments two 
miles off. Nothing could have been worse from a 
strategical point of view than the situation. But what 
was worse, there were divided counsels, and not a single 
officer of rank" who knew how to command. General 
Elphinstone, who commanded, was a brave and dis- 
tinguished soldier ; but enfeebled by disease and totally 
unfitted to lead in a time of emergency. The force was 
ere long besieged in its cantonments, and all supplies 
were kept from them. The Afghan insurgents were at 
first a mere rabble, but they were soon commanded by 
a competent leader in tlie pemon of Muhammad Akbar 
Khan, Dost Muhammad's favourite son. He’* entered 
into communication with Sir William Macnaghten, and 
the Envoy hoped, at one time, that by his being made 
Shah Shuja’s minister, tranquillity might be restored. 
The astute Afghan, however, was merely deluding him. 
He invited the Envoy to a conference, and, on December 
23, this was held on a little motmd only 300 yards from 
the camp. It is generally believed that Akbar Khan 
intended merely to capture Sir William and his attendant 
oflScers; but finding that he struggled to escape, slew 
him in a sudden burst of pgssion with a pistol which he 
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had received as a present from the Envoy only a few 
hours previously. The Envoy’s three attendant officers 
were disarmed, and each carried away on horseback by 
an Afghan chief, and saved from the fanatic rabble that 
swarmed around them. One, however^ Captain Trevor, 
fell from his captor’s horse, and was immediately slain. 

Not a finger was raised to rescue them or to avenge 
the insult, though the tumult was actually seen from 
the walls of the cantonment. Major Eldred Pottinger was 
appointed to continue the negotiations that had been 
carried on by the Envoy, and arrangements were entered 
into with Muhammad Akbar Khan that the garrison, which 
was now reduced to extremities by starvation, should 
evacuate the cantonment, and that he should guarantee 
their safe conduct to Jelalabad, he engaging, on his part, 
to keep back the Ghilzai tribe from attacking them. 
Major Pottinger and others urged the bolder course of 
seizing the Bala Hissar citadel, and gallantly holding it 
until assistance could be received from India. They 
were, however, overruled. The fatal retreat began on 
January 6, 1842, and the few fighting men that remained, 
discouraged and dispirited, and clogged by the numerous 
camp-followers, were unable to hold their own. They 
were attacked and shot down by the hardy moun- 
taineers. The climate’ likewise was against them. The 
frost and snow were terribly severe, and many perished 
in the cold. Only one man reached Jelalabad to tell 
the awful tale. Meanwhile, the ladies and children, 
with the married officers and certain hostages, including 
General Elphinstone and Colonel Shelton, the second in 
command, were taken charge of by Muhammad Akbar 
Khan, who, whatever may be thought of his former 
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conduct, nobly fulfilled his agreement in this respect. 
As might have been expected, they were rather roughly 
housed, and moved about from place to place ; but their 
lives were preserved, and, in an Oriental fashion, they 
were treated well. 

The whole story, however, was not one of humiliation 
and disgrace. General Sale’s brigade, which was on its 
return to India, stood fast at Jelalabad, and kept the 
town against all odds. The garrison thoroughly repaired 
the defences of the town, defeated the enemy in several 
sallies, repaired the walls which were nearly levelled to 
the ground in the ternble earthquake of February 19, 
and showed such a bold front as kept the enemy in awe, 
and clearly proved what British soldiers and sepoys 
could do, when bravely and intelligently led. 

We return to Government House, Calcutta, on which 
the shadow of this great disaster had darkly fallen. At 
first there were mere vague rumours that some evil had 
come upon the force at Kabul. The passes between 
Afghanistan and India were closed, and but little certain 
information could be obtained. Then, bit by bit, the 
sad tidings came witli mournful regularity. The first 
news came in a letter from Lady Sale in Kabul to her 
husband in Jelalabad. Miss Ed^n, though very appre- 
hensive, could not look on matters despairingly, “You 
may imagine,” she added, “ the state George is in, and 
indeed there is a general gloom in Calcutta.”* The 
murder of Sir Alexander Bumes particularly affected 
him. The news from Jelalabad was assuring; but 
ithere was much cause for apprehension about Kabul. 


* Letters from India, Vol. 2, p, 266. 
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In the midst of it all the Governor-General’s family were 
preparing for their departure. “ Our chief amusement 
has been packing.” Then came intelligence that General 
Nott was preparing to march from Kandahar to Kabul, 
“ and that has added to George’s alarms.”'*' Two days 
afterwards a line was received from Captain Macgregor, 
the political officer at Jelalabad, “ which eyen George 
owns to be the most cheering line he has had, and he 
looks better in consequence.”! In the midst of these 
alternations of hope and foreboding, a very interesting 
letter was received from brave Lady Sale on January 6, 
1842, the day on which the retreat was beginning at 
Kabul. “ Nothing,” says Miss Eden, “ can seem more 
hopeless. Only three days’ provisions left, and then 
she says very calmly, she believes they are to eat the 
few ponies and the camels left alive. The enemy had 
proposed a capitulation — ^the married men and the 
women to be left as hostages, the Shah to be given up, 
and the soldiers to give up their arms and to be escOTted 
to the frontier, which is, in other words, to come out to 
be massacred. Her letter is wonderfully composed, and 
indeed very spirited.”! Writing a few days later, 
Miss Frances Eden said that she could not understand 
why, with 5,000 troops, no effort had been made. All they 
could hear was tlmt the camp was surrounded and pro- 
visions were failing fast. “As you may conceive, 
George is very much harassed by anxiety for the fate of 
aH there. It is very hard for him,” she wrote with most 
natural sympathy, “ that during the very last weeks of 


* Letters from India, Vol. 2, p. 270, 
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his stay here, when there is no time for him to get things 
straight again, this misfortune should have happened 
from the too great security of those on the spot. A 
fearful misfortune it is likely to prove. Knowing what 
a savage people the Afghans are, I never can get the 
horrors that may happen out of my head.”* 

Then the sad details of the retreat came in by degrees. 
No wonder Miss Eden wrote, “ George is looking 
shockingly, but not ill. All this worry has, however, 
made a difference of ten years at least in his look.”t 
There was much vacillation in the plans to be adopted 
in this emergency. It was partly caused by the fact that 
Lord Auckland’s successor was drawing near the shores 
of India, and he might be inclined to adopt a different 
policy to his own. At first his desire was all for a for- 
ward movement, for the purpose of reinforcing the 
hardly pressed garrison at Kabul ; but, as the news from 
Afghanistan grew darker and darker, his judgement 
became adverse to an advance into that country for this 
purpose. One of his latest orders, however, was for the 
assembling of a strong force at Peshawar, to the command 
of which General George Pollock was appointed, and 
this policy was ably carried out by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces and by Mr. 
George Clerk, the British Agent in the Punjab. Both 
at Kandahar and at Peshawar preparations were being 
quietly made for an early advance into the interior of 
Afghanistan ; but the latter days of Lord Auckland’s 
rule were pa^ed in sorrow and in gloom. Financial 
afiiairs added their weight to the political distress. At 


^ Letters from India, Vol. 2, p. 28i» f Jbid^t p. 292* 
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the beginning of his administration there had been a 
surplus; but it ended 'in a deficit of two millions, and 
an addition of twelve millions to the public debt. The 
only bright spot was the heroic defence of Jelalabad, a 
brief account of which will come more appropriately in 
the sketch of his successor’s life. That successor was 
Lord EUenborough, who, rather to the surprise of the 
English public in India, had been appointed by the 
new Ministry in England. He reached Calcutta on 
February 28, and was cordially welcomed by the out- 
going Governor-General, who, with his sisters, remained 
his guest for twelve days. The two Statesmen took to 
each other; or as Miss Eden wrote, they became 
exceedingly fond of each other.* Lord EUenborough, 
however, surprised his guests by his boasting an^ 
his grand ideas. “ He startles people,” Miss Eden 
said, “ by the extraordmary activity of his English 
notions. The climate,” she added sagaciously, ” wiU 
settle a great many of them, and in the meantime 
he really is so good-natured and hospitable we are 
quite touched by it.” She was stiU more touched 
by the public demonstrations of sorrow at her brother’s 
departure, and by the real affection shown at parting 
with them. The chief feeling in aU hearts was com- 
passion for him in the terrible trial that had clouded his 
last days in India. This dark cloud hung over all the 
proceedings connected with the fareweU. This is plainly 
seen even at the close of Miss Eden’s usuaUy cheerful and 
lively letters, and almost the concluding words of her 
sister’s last published letter were : “ At this moment 
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the whole court of Government House is filled with the 
carriages of people coming up with the address. It is a 
comfort to know that the ladies are well treated by the 
Afghans, and everything is going on well in other parts 
of Afghanistan.”* We cannot refrain from giving the 
following extract from the address to which allusion 
was made above, and which was presented to Lord 
Auckland by the good and venerable Bishop Wilson : 
“ You have shown to the people of this country,” the 
words ran, “ the example of a public man in the most 
exalted station devoting all his time and all his energy 
to the duties of his office. You have diligently sought 
out merit amongst all classes, and have stimulated the 
honourable ambition of the Indian youth by encourage- 
ment and rewards, which are producing the happiest 
effects. If strict impartiality in a country wtere the 
differences of creed and race multiply the difficulty and 
the value of that rare virtue, if six years of incessant 
exertion for every object which you have conceived to be 
conducive to the happiness and the improvement of the 
people of British India, form a just title to'their grati- 
tude, that title is yours.” Though these sentiments- 
were expressed in a rather rhetorical fashion, we have 
every reason to believe that they were genuine, and that 
sincere regret was felt at Lord Auckland’s departure. 

At half-past six on the morning of March la, 1842, a 
similar party issued from Government House to that 
which had accompanied Lord Auckland and his sisters 
on the memorable morning when they started on their 
joifrney up-country four years and a half before. The 
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chief ofl&cers of State were with them, and for the last 
time Lord Auckland returned their salute as the double 
line of soldiery presented arms A small steamer con- 
veyed him to the ship Lord Hunger ford, in which he 
was going to England ; and, as he was being rowed to 
it, he could not restrain the tears that started to his 
eyes. It was very clear how sincerely the assembled 
thr ong felt for him in the appalling disaster which had 
cast such a dark shadow over the last few months of his 
sojourn in India. “ As the boat shoved off,” a spectator 
wrote in one of the Calcutta papers. “ the visible moisture 
in his eyes, and his turning away and applying the hand- 
kerchief to them, too clearly indicated the pain of parting 
to which his Lordship was alive. There was a great 
concourse on the Strand to witness this grand and 
affecting sight.” We add the remarks of Sir Auckland 
Colvin regarding the departing Governor-General : “ The 
patience and dignity with which he had borne his mis- 
fortunes, his gentle temper, his kindly nature, his large 
hospitality and unassuming carriage, had won him the 
hearts of all who met him. If he had failed, he had 
greatly ventured'; and to those who greatly venture in 
the cause of Great Britain, their countrymen in India 
forgive much.”* Sir Auckland’s father, who, during 
the whole six trying years of his administration, had 
acted as his Private Secretary, accompanied Lord 
Auckland to England, where they arrived in the month 
of August of the same year. 

Lord Auckland spent the first three years after his 
return to his native land in comparative retirement. He 
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lived partly at Eden Farm and partly in London. In 
1846, however, when Lord John Russell came into power 
as Prime Minister at the head of a Whig Government, 
he joined the Cabinet as First Lord of the Admiralty, an 
appointment which he had held previous to his going 
to India. He applied himself to his duties as Minister 
with dOigence and assiduity, and he was rewarded bj his 
contemporaries’ approval and by a considerable amount 
of success, though he was not very long in office. “ His 
conduct of affairs,” wrote Greville, “ his diligence, his 
urbanity, his fairness, and impartiality, have been 
the theme of loud and general praise.” Near the 
end of the year 1848 he paid a visit to Lord Ashburton, 
at » the Grange, in Hampshire. On the afternoon of 
December 30, as he was returning from a shooting 
party, about four miles from the house, he was seized 
with a paralytic stroke, from which he did not recover. 
He died on New Year’s Day, 1849. He was buried in 
Beckenham Parish Church, near his own place of resi- 
dence, ” leaving behind him a memory universally 
honoured and regretted, and cherished by the tender 
affection and inconsolable grief of his family and friends.” 
One of his sisters who were with him in India died only 
four months after him; but the elder sister, whose 
letters we have freely quoted, survived him for many 
years. The following is the epitaph placed on his 
tomb : ” His manly character, his able and honest 
administration of affairs, his true uprightness, and his 
steady kindness, won for him in an eminent degree the 
mspect of aH men, and the love of those who knew him 
best.” 

But little more need be said regarding the character of 
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Lord Auckland. What we have stated during the 
course of the foregoing narrative seems sufficient. It is 
very easy, according to a common saying, to be wise after 
the event, and it is very difficult to place oneself com- 
pletely in the position of those who were in authority at 
the time of grave and disputable events. Looking back, 
however, after the lapse of so many years, and therefore 
in the light of subsequent events, and writing while 
preparations are being made for the friendly reception 
of the present Amir of Afghanistan in India, which fact 
is in itself a visible token that the alliance between the 
two countries is now firmly cemented, we cannot help 
expressing keen regret at much of the past policy of the 
Government of England wdth reference to Afghanistam. 
We feel persuaded that the first Afghan War was unjust, 
and this is now, we believe, the general opinion of Indian 
writers and Statesmen. It seems also very clear to us 
that the disapproval of God rested on the plans and on 
the conduct of the chief actors in the events we have 
been considering, showing plainly the truth of the 
scriptural assertion — “The Lord God of recompences 
shall surely requite.”* Lord Auckland wms not solely 
to blame. There can be little doubt on the reader’s 
mind, when his despatches are studied, that he believed 
he was justified in declaring war for the purpose of 
securing the safety of India, and that he undertook :t 
most reluctantly ; but the full weight of responsibility 
rested entirely on the authorities in England. A crisis 
such as that which arose on the occasion of the Russian 
scare in England required a very strong ruler at the 
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head of affairs in India, and Lord Auckland’s was by no 
means a strong character. He was most admirable in 
the ordinary routine of business in times of quiet and 
of peace ; but he was unsuited for the stress and strain 
of war, and formed a striking contrast to the firm but 
eccentric genius by whom he was succeeded. He was 
one of the most amiable of men, and inspired affection 
and esteem in all with whom he came closely into con- 
tact. India, however, requires more than this in times 
of emergency and danger. 





CHAPTER X. . 

' THE EARL OF ELLENBOROUGH. 
A.D. 1842-1844. 


" Judge not ! The workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see ; 

What looks to thy dim eyes a stain. 

In Heaven’s pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-won field. 

Where thou would’st only faint and yield.” 

A. A. Procter. 

A FEW years ago we entered the pretty little church in 
the quiet village of North Cray. As we stepped into 
the building, our eye was attracted by the name of the 
Earl of EUenborough on a tablet in the right-hand 
comer near the entrance. On reading the inscription, 
our heart was touched by the simple words in which he 
had recorded the deep sorrow he felt on the occasion of 
the early death of his first wife, and this was increased 
when we recalled to memory the subsequent events of 
his life. _ The inscription was as follows : “ To the most 
dear memory of Octavia, • Lady EUenborough, this 
monument is erected by her husband who, grateful to 
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God for having given him so perfect a wife, and rested 
to His awful will, which has so soon and so suddenly 
taken her away, earnestly and devoutly prays for ^ace 
to lead a good life that he may ineet her again m 

Heaven.” , 

The Honourable Edward Law was the eldest son of a 

celebrated Judge, who, on his being appointed Lord 
Chief Justice of England, was created a peer with the 
title of Baron Ellenborough. He was bom September «, 
1790. He was educated at Eton and at St, Johns 
College, Cambridge, where he took the degree of Master 
of Arts in 1809. One of his tutors at Cambridge was 
Mr. Sumner, who afterwards became Archbishop of 
Canterbury. After leaving College Mr. Law made a 
tour in the island of Sicily. His great desire was to join 
the army, and to make military science his profession ; 
but this being contrary to his father's wishes, he became 
engaged in political life, though he always took a peculiar 
interest in military affairs. In the year 1813 he entered 
the House of Commons as Member of Parliament for 
the picturesque little town of St. Michael s, in the south 
of Cornwall. He then applied himself diligently to the 
study of oratory, and he frequently spoke in the House 
of Commons, especially on Indian subjects. His 
speeches were eloquent, strong, and energetic ; but ^ 
character was known to be so eccentric that they did 
not carry so much weight as they might have done 
either in the I^wer House or afterwards in the House of 
Lords. His father died on December 13, 1818, when he 

succeeded to the title. ^ 

When the late Duke of Wellington became Prime 
Minister of England in 1828. Lord Ellenborough joined 
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his Ministry as Lord Privy Seal. He was desirous of 
being the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; and he 
was disappointed in not obtaining this object of his 
ambition. On September 5, 1828, however, he became 
President of the Board of Control, a position which, 
during the course of his life, he held four times. He 
was thus brought into contact with the Court of 
Directors, and obtained an extensive knowledge of 
Indian affairs. Enuring his first tenure of this office, the 
time for the renewal of the East India Company’s 
Charter was drawing near, and in 1833 had a great 
deal to say regarding the changes made in the authority 
and power ot the Company. He was much opposed to 
the continuance of the Company’s trade with China, the 
monopoly of which was withdrawn on the renewal of 
the Charter. At this time he was a strong advocate for 
opening the river Indus for trade, and it was mainly 
through his influence that Captain Bumes was sent on 
the commercial embassy to Kabul which we have already 
mentioned, so that, whatever may have been his sub- 
sequent views, he was one of the early instigators of the 
events which led to the first Afghan War. 

Lord Ellenborough resigned his office on the fall of the 
Ministry in 1830 ; but again entered Sir Robert Peel’s 
Ministry as President of the Board of Control during 
that eminent Statesman’s brief administration from 
December, 1834, to April, 1835. He again relinquished 
office, when Sir Robert Peel went out of power ; but 
returned to it for the third time in September, 1841, 
when Sir Robert Peel was once more called upon to hold 
the position of Prime Mmister. As Lord Auckland’s 
time for the resignation of the Governor-Generalship of 
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India was approaching, it was necessary that a successor 
should soon be nominated, and the appointment was 
offered to Lord Ellenborough. 

In our Memoirs of each of the previous Gk)vemor- 
Generals we have been materially assisted in under- 
standing the character of the man and his views as 
Governor-General either from his own diary and letters, 
or from the journals and correspondence of those who 
were intimately connected with him. In this instance, 
however, we have the great advantage of the perusal of 
.letters addressed by Lord Ellenborough to Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, whom he kept acquainted by 
each overland mail, which was then beginning to be sent 
regfularly once a month, with every military and pohtical 
event, and to whom he stated his views on every im- 
portant subject. These letters must have been written 
with more than ordinary care, and we may assume ’that 
they give the writer’s opinions with greater accuracy 
than those written to others, on account of the pains 
taken over them, as well as on account of the exalted 
position of her to whom they were addressed. Lord 
Ellenborough had been in the habit of writing to Her 
•Majesty on Indian matters while he was President of the 
Board of Control, and he kept it up after his arrival in 
India, evidently by Her Majesty’s command, for it is 
well known how intimately she was acquainted with all 
the affairs of State as well as with everything that 
concerned the welfare and the happiness of her subjects. 
We give for our reader’s satisfaction the whole of the 
short letter in which he annotmeed his appointment to 
the Queen, as a specimen of the style adopted throughout 
this correspondence. 
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October 20, 1841. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty to 
your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company have, by 
a resolution passed this day, appointed him Governor- 
General of India. This appointment is invalid uni 
your Majesty should think fi+ to signify your Majesty's 
approval of it. In this, as in al’ things, Lord Ellen- 
borough submits himself to your Majesty’s gracious 
pleasure, prepared to serve your Majesty with devoted 
zeal wherever your Majesty may in your wisdom think 
his services can be most useful to your Majesty.”* 

The next published letter is dated five months later, 
after Lord Ellenborough’s arrival at Calcutta. He also 
corresponded frequently with that great military 
authority, the Duke of Wellington, whose counsel he 
highly valued, and to whom he freely communicated all 
his plans and arrangements both military and political. 

Lord EUenborough’s appointment was generally 
hailed with satisfaction. His duties at the office of the 
Board of Control had given him an extensive knowledge 
of Indian affairs, and much experience regarding them. 
He was looked upon as a man of considerable intelligence 
and power, and it was hoped that he would make an 
exceUent ruler. The terrible events which saddened 
the close of his predecessor’s career had not yet occurred, 
and it was anticipated that the new Governor-General 
, would have before him a period of quiet and of peace, 
during 'which much could be done for the good of the 


* History of the Indian Administration of Lord Ellenborough, 
Edited by Lord Colchester. (Bentley), p. 16. 
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country, and the benefit of the people. These visions 
filled the minds of all who on November 3, attended the 
banquet given to him on his departure, at which he 
expressed himself, as so many of his predecessors had 
done, in a strain of hopefulness. After referring' to the 
war with China, which he hoped soon to bring to a 
successful close, he went on to say that he desired “ to 
emulate the magnificent beneficence of the Muhaminadan 
Emperors in their great works of public utility ; to perfect 
and extend the canals of irrigation gradually to imipart 
to the inhabitants of India, whatever of useful know- * 
ledge we have ourselves inherited or acquired, and thus 
to elevate the character and extend the happiness of that 
great and faithful people. . . Henceforth my first 
duty is to the people of India.”* 

The new Governor-General had a long voyage round 
the Cape of Good Hope in the frigate Cambrian, which 
anchored in the Madras Roads on February 21, 184a. 
As soon as she drew sufficiently near, he was startled by 
signals from the flag-staff in Fort St. George announcing 
to him the news of the disasters in Afghanistan, in- 
cluding the murder of the British Envoy. In his first 
letter to the Queen, informing her of his arrival at Cal- 
cutta on February 28, Lord Ellenborough sent her an 
interesting account of the exact position of affaire in 
India on his arrival. The most pressing and the most 
perilous part of the position to which he drew Her 
Majesty’s attention was connected with Afghanistan. 
He stated that the garrisons of Jelalabad, Ghazni, and 
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Khelat-i-Ghilzi were surrounded, and that the division 
' of her army at Kandahar was unable to move owing to 
want of transport animals. He informed her that a 
force had been assembled at Peshawar intended to 
advance to the relief of Jelalabad, hut that General 
Pollock, who commanded it, did not consider it was yet 
ready to push forward. “ He seems to be a prudent 
officer,” he wrote ; ” but it is impossible not to regard 
the position of his brigades, and stiU more that of Sir 
Robert Sale at Jelalabad, with much ^xiety.”* 
Besides the effort the Governor-General was making 
for the efficiency of the two forces at Kandahar and 
Peshawar, he stated that he proposed to keep together 
a force near the Sutlej under the direct orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief, well composed, well equipped, 
and of sufficient strength to overwhelm any enemy. 
He next informed Her Majesty of a mutinous disposition 
which had been shown in some regiments of the Madras 
army at Hyderabad. Two regiments were about to 
embark for service in China, when his ship was touching 
I at Madras, and he had gone on board the transports to 
show that care was being taken to ensure the comfort of 
.the sepoys. A little show of firmness soon dispersed 
this slight doud of military discontent. Lord EUen- 
borough gave the Queen certain details of the meastures 
he had t^en to increase the force sent to China, and to 
' ensure success, while at the same time he urged on the 
General commanding the necessity for soon bringing 
the war to a, clc«e. We may here state that these 
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measures were successful, and that the war in China 
was prosecuted just as if no perils threatened India. 
Lord Ellenborough ended his Memorandum for the Queen 
with these words which, as she was then only three-and- 
twenty years of age, and sincerely anxious for the 
highest welfare of her subjects, must have gone home to 
her heart : “ Within the limits of the British dominions 
ever5d;hing is at present tranquil. The last harvest 
was ever5rwhere good ; the prospect of the next harvest 
is good ; all the sources of revenue are in a state of 
prosperity. Once relieved from the pressure of foreign 
war, the finances wovJd soon assume a new and healthy 
character, and the Government would have at its 
disposal the means of bestowing the most extensive 
benefits upon the people.”* 

It will thus be seen that the very first duty which lay 
before the Governor-, General was the restoration of the 
fame of the British arms, and that he fully recognized 
this duty. Certain English garrisons were in peril; 
English prisoners, some of whom were ladies and children, 
were in captivity; and two English forces, at Peshawar 
' and Kandahar, were unable to advance owing to in- 
sufficient supplies. On March 15, 1842, three da5rs before 
tbe date of the above Memorandum, the Governor- 
General m Council issued a public Notification, in which 
these sentences occur : “ The British Government is no 
longer compelled to imperii its armies, and with its armies, 
the Indian Empire, in support of the Tripartite Treaty,” 
which it will be remembered was entered into with Shah 
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Shuja and Ran jit Sing at the beginning of the war. 
“ Whatever course we may hereafter take must rest 
solely on military considerations . . and to the 

establishment of our military reputation by the in- 
fliction of some signal and decisive blow upon the' 
Afghans, which may make it appear to them, and to 
our own subjects, and to our allies, that we have the 
power of inflicting punishment upon those who commit 
atrocities, and violate their faith ; and that we with- 
draw ultimately from Afghanistan, not from any de- 
ficiency of means to maintain our position, but because 
we are satisfied that the King we have set up has not, as 
we were erroneously led to imagine, the support of the 
nation over which he has been placed.” The policy 
thus stated received the cordial approval of all the 
English residents in India. It was considered right 
that the reverses sustained by the army should be 
retrieved, and that then Afghanistan should be quitted, 
and fhe Afghans left to manage their own affairs. 
Soon after the publication of this Notification, Lord 
Ellenborough left Calcutta for the North-West Pro- 
vinces. As he informed the Duke of Wellington, he 
wished to be nearer the scene of action, to be close to the 
army and in the middle of the Indian States, and to be 
within reach of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Amidst the dreary scenes of disaster in Afghanistan 
there was one bright spot on which his eye and the 
gaze of all India could rest with satisfaction. This 
was the defence of Jelalabad. Sir Robert Sale’s brigade 
had entered that town on the 13th of the previous 
, November. A determined attack had been made on 
them on the following day by the armed population ; 
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but the enemy' was scattered by a brilliant sortie, and 
in a few da}^ the fortifications were put into good 
order, and the neighbouring mosques and forts and 
gardens were cleared. 

The garrison received orders from Kabul to quit the 
place ; but, with the courage which others had failed to 
show, they declined to obey such a ‘command. The 
walls were in good order owing to the energetic labour 
of the whole garrison, and another successful sortie had 
procured sufficient food. On February 19 a sharp 
earthquake destroyed the labour of weeks ; but, setting 
to work again with right good-will, the fortifications 
were repaired so speedily that the Afghans declared that 
Jelalabad was the only place which the earthquake 
must have spared. Soon after, Akbar Khan came to 
take command of the enemy’s forces. He found, how- 
ever, that he had different men to deal with than the 
disheartened defenders of the cantonments at Kabul. 
In March he made a vigorous attack on the town, but he 
was defeated in a still more vigorous sortie. Then, 
baffled in his direct attacks, he changed his plans, 
turned the siege into a blockade, and tried to compel the 
garrison to surrender by hunger. Another well-planned 
sortie was made on April i, and five hundred sheep were 
captured. The garrison was composed of Her Majest5r's 
13th Regiment and the 35th Regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry, and an instance occurred of noble conduct 
which has, from time to time, occurred in Indian war- 
fare, showing the brotherhood between European 
solicliers and their sepoy comrades. The sepoys gave 
up the sheep allotted to them fo the Europeans, saying 
that they needed the food more than themselves. The 
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garrison were aware that an attempt was being made to 
relieve them from Peshawar ; but rumours reached them 
of failure, and Akbar Khan fired a salute, in their 
hearing, in honour of an Afghan victory. This was too 
much for these courageous men. A final desperate 
sortie was made, and on April 7, the enemy was 
thoroughly beaten, and fled from the neighbourhood. 
The garrison had thus relieved themselves. Lord 
EUenborough, on 'hearing of this victory, issued an 
Order congratulating them, and giving them the well- 
earned title of “ The Illustrious Garrison.” They had 
sustained the highest and best traditions of the Indian 
army. 

Meanwhile, an advance was being made from Pesha- 
war. Fear of the climate and dread of the enemy had 
so upset the sepo57S under General Pollock that they 
were on the verge of mutiny, and he felt that they could 
not be trusted. So he patiently waited. By judicious 
reasoning he soothed the apprehensions of the sepoys ; 
his force was strengthened by more European troops ; 
and the most careful arrangements were made for an 
advance. At length, early in the morning of April 5 
without beat of drum, a silent start was made for the 
entrance of the dreaded Khyber Pass. Every man 
knew what he had to do. A formidable barrier had been 
erected by the enemy in the centre of the Pass, so the 
General sent a wing of the army to scale the mountains 
on the right hand and on the left ; and, when the heights 
on either side had been successfully crowned, the enemy, 
finding himself attacked both in front and in rear, fled, 
and the dark Khyber Pass was cleared. General 
Pollock’s force, reached Jelalabad on April 16, and was 

I 
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gratified to find that its illustrious garrison had freed 
themselves by their own valour. 

We must now turn to the other quarter whence an 
advance on Afghanistan was intended to be made. 
Kandahar had been gallantly defended by the troops 
under General Nott. They had held their own bravely 
all through that sad cold season. The garrison had 
issued out, from time to time, to attack and beat the 
enemy, who hovered in great numbers around the city. 
On one occasion, March 7, the Afghans pretended to 
flee, but returned by a circuitous way, and attempted to 
take the citadel by assault. They were, however, foiled 
by the determined courage of the handful of men left for 
its defence. The fort of Ghazni was shamefully sur- 
rendered by the ofl&cer in command ; but Khelat-i- 
Ghilzi was splendidly defended by a small but noble 
garrison. A slight defeat was experienced in an effort 
to reinforce the troops at Kandahar ; but it was speedily 
retrieved, and everything was ready for a forward move- 
ment from Kandahar as well as from Peshawar. 

The Governor-General, who had at first seemed to be 
aU in favour of an immediate advance, had now come to 
the conclusion that both armies should withdraw within 
the British frontier. He carefully explained the views 
which he at that time held upon this subject, in his letter 
to the Queen dated April 21, 1842. “ Lord Ellen- 
borough,” he- wrote, “has, under all circumstances, 
deemed it expedient to direct the retirement of Major- 
General Nott, first on Quetta and ultimately on Sukkur 
on the Indus. Your I^jesty’s troops being redeemed 
from the state of peril in which they have so long been 
placed by their scattered petitions, their imp^ect 
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equipment, and their distance from their communica- 
tions with India, it will become a subject of serious con- 
sideration whether they shall again advance upon 
Afghanistan by a new and central line of operation ; or 
whether it will not be more advisable, our military 
reputation having been re-established, to terminate, in 
conjunction with the Sikh Government, those operations 
in pursuance of the Tripartite Treaty to which that 
Government was a party.”* The Governor-General 
was, from the very first moment of his landing in India, 
of opinion that recent events had quite brought that 
treaty to an end. Public feeling in India was most un- 
favourable to the idea of the English armies retiring, 
without having struck even one blow for the recovery 
of the prisoners, and the retrieval of the national honour. 
It must be remembered, however, that Lord Ellen- 
borough was in constant communication with the Duke 
of Wellington, to whom he wrote most fully and con- 
sulted very confidentially, and that the Duke entirely 
approved of this measure. It must also be recollected 
that Lord Ellenborough had at first very little con- 
fidence in the ability or the discretion either of General 
Nott or of General Pollock, though he afterwards com- 
pletely altered his opinion with regard to them both. 
He considered that the general opinion among the 
English in India as to the events in Afghanistan was ill- 
advised and erroneous. “There is,” he wrote to the 
Duke of Wellington, “such a real madness in some 
military meij, and in all political men, with respect to 
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Afghanistan, that I am convinced every pretext will be 
sought to remain there, without an attainable object as 
regards the army at Kandahar, without adequate means 
of movement, and without communication.” 

There were two subjects especially which caused a 
broad division between himself and the English public 
' in India. One was the absolute fashion in which he 
' took into his own hands the management of everything 
connected with the war, and the* other was the way in 
which he set his face against the employment of 
“ political officers,” as they were called, with the army. 
With regard to the first, he felt, and he wrote very 
strongly against, the manner in which all orders and all 
military movements were made prematurely public, and 
discussed in the newspapers. ” I should tell you,” he 
confided to the Duke under date May 17, 1842, ” that, 
in order to preserve secrecy, I have been obliged to have 
every order to the Generals, and every important in- 
struction to the political agents, copied only by my 
Private Secretary and aide de camp ; and even the 
Council in Calcutta does not yet know the orders given. 
Nothing is secret in that place. Everything is divulged 
by folly or sold by treachery.”* We can scarcely believe 
tMs to be true of high-minded English gentlemen ; but 
we give the words as showing the feeling of Lofd EUen- 
borough, and giving the reasons for his action. This 
policy caused great offence to the members of Council, 
and was the beginning of the irritation felt against him 
by the Court of Directors. It was manifestly right for 
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the Governor-General to do his utmost to prevent 
important orders being made public before the proper 
time ; but even his friend, the Duke of Wellii^on, 
could not help remonstrating with him for not com- 
municating with his lawful advisers. 

With regard, however, to the influence of political 
ofiicers. Lord Ellenborough was fully supported by the 
Duke, who, in fact, seems to have himself suggested the 
unwisdom of employing them. In a long letter in which 
he reviewed the situation in India on the Governor- 
General’s arrival, the Duke wrote very strongly about 
this subject. “ The reason,” he added, “ for which I 
have drawn your attention so particularly to the existing 
system is, that it is a novelty and an abuse of modern 
times, arising out of jealousy of the power of military 
officers. But the consequence of its existence is, that 
the General officers, who, after all, must command and 
be responsible for the operations of the troops in action, 
will undertake nothing, and be responsible for nothing, 
except to obey the orders which the political agent or 
his deputies think proper to give them. A consideration 
of this state of things will show clearly the cause of the 
losses in Afghanistan and particularly of the want of 
energy and enterprise in Kabul.”* 

We now return to the operations of the armies in the 
field. Neither General Pollock nor General Nott relished 
the idea of retiring within the frontier of India while so 
many captives remained in Afghan hands, and former 
reverses were still unretrieved. Lord EUenborough 
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adhered to his plan that they should return to India, 
and yet he was evidently feeling the effect of public 
opinion, so he ingeniously gave General Nott the option, 
to use his own phrase, of retiring to India by way of 
Ghazni and Kabul instead of by the more direct route, 
and General Pollock of assisting him in this measure. 
He announces this decision to Her Majesty in these 
words : “ Everywhere in the neighbourhood of Kanda- 
har the enemy is dispirited, while the army of Major- 
General Nott is in very fine order, in high spirits, and 
not ill-equipped. Under all these new and improved 
circumstances, Lord Ellenborough has thought that he 
might venture to place in the hands of Major-General 
Nott the option of retiring by the route of Ghazni and 
Kabul, instead of that of Quetta and Sukkur, to the 
Indus. Care has been taken to place before the General 
all the risks and dangers, as well as all the advantages, 
of this operation. It must rest with him to decide.”* 
By the next mail he again wrote to her : ” Major- 
General Nott, after full consideration, has resolved on 
availing himself of the option given to him as to his line 
of retreat, and will march on Ghazni and Kabul. Your 
Majesty will perceive the noble spirit of an old soldier, 
aware of all the difficulties he is about to encounter, but 
calculating upon surmounting them all by prudent 
daring, and resolved to maintain the honour of the 
British^arms.”t General Pollock was the first at Kabul, 
whither he marched in conjunction with Sir Robert 
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Sale's brigade and they had the pleasure of welcoming 
into their camp Lady Sale and all the other European 
prisoners. A scene of joy ensued which, in a certain 
measure, made up for the sad disasters which, less than 
a year before, had befallen them. The force reached 
Kabul on September 15, and encamped on the old 
cantonment ground after having, on. their way, had 
several successful encounters with the enemy. 

General Nott advanced toward Kabul from the 
opposite quarter. On September 5, he appeared before 
the stronghold of Ghazni, which was abandoned on his 
approach. After one more victorious encounter with 
the enemy, his army encamped at Kabul on S ptember 
17. The great bazaar in that town, where Sir William 
Macnaghten’s body had been exposed in derision, was 
destroyed, and on October 12, the combined force, now 
under the command of General Pollock, left for Pesha- 
war, and was encamped there by November 7. 

Directly the news of the successes at Kabul had been 
received, Lord EUenborough issued a proclamation, 
dated October i, 1842, announcing them in rather 
grandiloquent language. We quote the following well- 
known passage : “ Disasters unparalleled in their extent, 
except by the errors in which they originated, have in 
one short campaign been avenged on every scene of past 
misfortune. The enormous expenditure required for 
the support of a large force in a false position will no 
longer arrest fvery measure for the improvement and 
comfort of the people. The combined army of England 
and India, superior in equipment, in discipline, in valour, 
and in the officers by whom it is commanded to any 
force that can be opposed to it in Asia, will stand in un- 
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assailable strength upon its own soil, and, for ever, 
under the blessing of Providence, preserve the glorious 
Empire it has won in security and honour.” This pro- 
clamation in accordance with the character of him who 
composed it, was written in too boastful a style, and it 
did not sufficiently harmonize with the feelings of the 
greater number of those who were full of gratitude for 
the deliverance of the captives and for the restoration of 
the honour 'of England. Although no letters from Her 
Majesty to Lord Ellenborough have been published, it is 
evident from his replies that some were written, and that 
she was very anxious about the release of the prisoners. 
In one of his letters he assures her that the General had 
been reminded that the Government had an equal 
regard for all Her Majesty’s subjects, and that “ the 
same care must be taken for efiecting the release of the 
lowest sepoy as for effecting that of the first European.” 
In reporting to the Queen the return of the army, he 
informs her that, although the retirement was not free 
from attack and loss, yet ” the number of Indian and 
European prisoners recovered by the armies much 
exceeds the total amount of loss sustained from the first 
advance upon Ghazni and Kabul to the day on which 
Afghanistan was finally evacuated.”* 

Five days later another proclamation was issued by 
the Governor-General, composed in a still more extra- 
ordinary style. This was the celebrated proclamation 
regarding the gates of the temple of Somnath, which 
was intended to gratify the Hindu princes and people of 
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India. These gates were said to have been carried away 
by the conqueror Mahmud of Ghazni, and placed in 
that fortress, and Lord Ellenborough directed General 
Nott to bring them with him on his return march as 
trophies of war. He intended that they should then be 
taken in triumph to Somnath and replaced at the 
entrance to the temple. The insult of eight hundred 
years,'’ he declared, “ is at last avenged. The gates of 
the temple of Somnath, so long the memorial of your 
humiliation, are become the proudest record of your 
national glory.” This ridiculous proclamation was 
received by the Hindus with indifference and by the 
English with derision. There seems strong evidence 
that these gates were not genuine ; there was no temple 
to receive them ; and they were finally put into a 
lumber-room in the fort at Agra. It appears, however, 
from his letters both to the Queen and to the Duke of 
Welhngton. that Lord Ellenborough really believed that 
he was doing something which would endear him to the 
people of India, and the whole affair is an instance of 
how curiously people can deceive themselves. ” The 
progress of the gates from Ferozepore to Somnath,” he 
wrote to Her Majesty, “ will be one great national 
triumph, and their restoration to India will endear the 
Government to the whole people.” 

Ix>rd Ellenborough had thought it advisable to collect, 
soop. after he proceeded up-country, a large army of 
reserve on the frontier of the Punjab. The condition 
of India was troubled, and success in Afghanist^ had 
not yet been assured, so.this imposing force had been as- 
sembled, ready to move in any direction. Now that 
the victorious armies were returning to India, the 
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Governor-General determined to receive them at Feroze- 
pore with a grand military pageant. This took -place 
towards the close of the eventful year 1842. The 
defenders of Jelalabad were welcomed with peculiar 
honour ; the sepoys were feasted "by the Governor- 
General’s command ; and a grand review of all the 
troops, including the returned forces^ and the army of 
reserve, was held. The concluding scene of the Afghan 
war was the release of Dost Muhammad Khan and his 
family, who had been in honourable captivity in India 
since the beginning of the previous year. In announcihg 
to Her Majesty his intention of effecting this release, the 
Governor-General made the following remarks : “ Lord 
EUenborough trusts that your Majesty will approve of 
this act, at once of policy and of clemency. It will 
produce upon the minds of all the chiefs and people of 
India an effect most favourable to the character of the 
British Government ; and your Majesty may be ^sured 
that the British power in this country, properly directed, 
is such as to render our interests unassailable, and even 
to place them beyond the reach of fear.”* / On Dost 
Muhammad Khan’s taking leave of the Governor- 
General at a private interview, the latter asked him what 
opinion he had formed of the English whom he had ^en 
in India. “ I have been struck,” was his pithy 
reply, “ with the magnitude of your power and your 
resources, with your ships, your arsenals, and your 
armies; but' I cannot understand why the rulers 
of so great an Empire should have gone across 
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the Indus to deprive me of my poor and barren 
country.” 

On the camp at Ferozepore being broken up, the 
Governor-General returned to Agra, where he proposed 
to remain for some time, it being more central than 
Calcutta. On his way he held a grand Indian levee at 
Delhi, at which he received several Rajput and other 
princes and chiefs. We think it will be interesting to 
quote a passage from his letter to Her Majesty, informing 
her of this intended durbar or reception, which gives 
his opinion regarding a measure that has smce become 
an accomplished fact, namely, her assuming the title of 
Empress of India. ” Lord EUenborough,” he wrote, 
“ cannot but feel that the anomalous and unintelligible 
position of the local Government of India excites great 
practical difficulties in our relations with Indian chiefs, 
who, in an Empire like ours, have no natural place, and 
must be continually in apprehension of some design to 
invade their rights and to appropriate their territories. 
All these difficulties would be removed were your 
Majesty to become the nominal head of the Empire. 
The princes and chiefs of India v»ould be proud of their 
position as the feudatories of an Empress ; and some 
judicious measures calculated to gratify the feelings of a 
sensitive race, as well as to inspire just confidence in the 
intention of their Sovereign, would make the hereditary 
rulers of this great people cordially co-operate with the 
British Government in measures for the improvement 
of their subjects and of their dominions. Lord Ellen- 
borough can see no limit to the future prosperity of 
India, if it be governed with due respect for the feelings, 
and even the prejudices, and wth a careful regard for 
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the interests, of the people, with the resolution to make 
their well-being the chief object of the Government.”* 
These latter sentiments ought in fairness to be taken as 
the sincere expression of the Governor-General’s heart, 
and the former as being the first suggestion to the 
youthful Sovereign’s mind of the position as Empress 
which she was afterwards pleased to assume. 

Notwithstanding these gracious words regarding the 
people of India, and the earnest desires felt both in India 
and in England for peace, the war in Afghanistan was 
almost immediately followed by war in Scinde. In fact, 
it a.rose out of it, communication with Kabul having been 
kept up through the line of the Indus, and supplies 
having been obtained through the help of the Amirs or 
Chieftains of the country through which that river flows. 
We do not intend to give all the details of this sad strife, 
and certainly not to enter into the controversy arising 
out of it ; but we propose to consider it from the point 
of view of the Governor-General himself. This purpose 
will best be served by reference to Lord Ellenborough’s 
letters to the Queen and the Duke of Wellington rather 
than by extracts from official despatches. We will 
here only remark that we fully believe that, if the 
negotiations with the unfortunate Amirs had been 
entrusted to Major Outram, whom they knew and 
trusted, instead of to Sir Charles Napier, the end 
desired by the Governor-General would have been 
peacefully obtained. 

Treaties had been entered into with the Amiis of 
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Scmde bj' Lord Auckland in 1839 regarding the naviga- 
tion of the Indus, tribute for their territories, and the 
passage of troops through them to Afghanistan. The 
country was then divided into Upper .and Lower Scinde 
and the territory of Meerpore. The principal Amir of 
Upper Scinde was Mir Rustum, an aged Chieftain of eighty- 
five, whose brother All Morad was very anxious to obtain 
the succession to the headship over aU the other Chiefs. 
Lower Scinde was under the Amirs of Hyderabad, and 
Meerpore was ruled by an able Chief, named Shere 
Muhammad. These were independent of each other, 
and yet in subsequent negotiations they were treated as 
jointly responsible for the acts of each. So early as 
May, 1842, Lord Ellenborough was under the impression 
that the Chiefs entertained no friendly feelings towards 
the British Government, and he informed the Duke of 
Wellington that this .was one of the signs he had observed 
of a change of feeling towards the English since the 
disasters had occurred in Afghanistan. General Sir 
Charles Napier arrived in Scinde on September 9 to take 
command of the troops there, and it was considered 
advisable that full authority, both political and military, 
should be placed in his hands. When informing Her 
Majesty of this fact, the Governor-General wrote : “ It 
is expected that the Amirs, seeing the advance of forces 
from different points, will desist from the hostile in- 
tentions they have been said to entertain. Their conduct 
will be maturely considered, and if it should appear that 
designs have been entertained inconsistent with friend- 
ship towards the British Government, the punishment 
inflicted will be such as to deter all Indian Chiefs from 
siTTjilar treachery ; but nothing will be done against any 
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one of them without the clearest evidence of guilt.”* 
Several passages in his letters occur indicating a very 
sensitive state of mind as to the feelings of the Chiefs 
towards the British Government. The charges against 
them were referred to Sir Charles Napier, who dismissed 
all except three. These were, whether two treasonable 
letters were genuine, and whether the minister of Mir 
Rustum had connived at the escape of a certain mal- 
content. These charges were considered as proved, and 
Sir Charles Napier was authorized to insist on the Chiefs 
signing fresh treaties, and agreeing to surrender certain 
territory to the Nawab of Bahawalpore and to the 
British Government, the latter being in lieu of payment 
of annual tribute, and to resign the right of coining 
money, which was a very tender point with these Chiefs. 

Lord Ellenborough seems to have put the most im- 
plicit faith in Sir Charles Napier. He wrote to the Duke 
of Wellington that he was charmed with him. Sir 
Charles appears, however, to have been very much under 
the influence of Ali Morad, whose sole object was to 
obtain not only the succession to, but th^ immediate 
possession of, his aged brother’s territories. In fact, 
this was eventually the issue of his intrigues. Both Mir 
Rustum and the Qhiefs of Upper Scinde were dis- 
possessed, and the other Chiefs were summoned to 
Hyderabad, the capital of Scinde, to conclude the treaties 
which had been prepared for their signatures. The 
negotiations were carried on through Major Outram, 
the Resident, and, while they were proceeding, the 
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Chiefs warned him that their Beluchi followers were 
gathering together in Hyderabad and its neighbourhood, 
and that they were quite unable to restrain the violence 
of the mob. The Residency was attacked on February 
15, soon after the Chiefs had af&xed. their seals and sig- 
natures to the treaties ; but Major Outram and his 
escort, after a gallant defence of the house, escaped to a 
steamer in the river. This attack on the Residency 
could not be passed over. Sir Charles Napier with an 
army of 2,700 men quickly advanced on Hyderabad, 
and on February 17, 1843, he encountered ‘the Beluchi 
army nearly ten times their strength. They were posted 
at Miani, near the river Fulaili, and the contest was very 
severe ; but the skilful generalship and strategy of Sir 
Charles Napier prevailed. Hyderabad surrendered to 
the conquerors. Another equally severe battle was 
fought on the 24th of the following month. The annexa- 
tion of Scinde followed, and Sir Charles Napier was 
appointed Governor of the newly conquered Province. 
In a rough and ready fashion he administered the Civil 
Government for a year or two, and it was then made a 
Chief-Commissionership under the Government of 
Bombay. 

The Governor-General was very severely criticized for 
his pohcy as to the negotiations with the Chiefs and the 
annexation of Scinde. His policy certainly did not meet 
with the approval of the Court of Directors. He was 
him^lf fully persuaded that he had acted wisely and 
justly in this matter. In a letter to the Queen dated 
June 27, 1843, in which he makes a brief defence of hk 
proceedings to her, he wrote : “ Inasmuch ^ Lord EUen- 
borough is convinced that the policy he has adopted in 
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Scinde is at once just and expedient, it is impossible for 
him to carry out measures which shall have any other 
object than that of permanently maintaining the posi- 
tion in which, he trusts, victory has now placed us on 
the Indus. Whatever may have been the decision taken 
with respect to his measures in Scinde, he feels assured 
that your Majesty’s generosity will have induced your 
Majesty to place the most favourable interpretation 
upon the conduct of a Governor-General compelled, by 
the necessities of his position, to adopt at once a decisive 
line of policy, and to consider, not what might be said 
of his measures in England, but the effect which they 
would have upon the security and prosperity of the 
great Empire of which your' Majesty’s most gracious 
confidence permitted him to undertake the Govern- 
ment.”* To' the Duke of Wellington he wrote in 
greater detail about the course of his action and negotia- 
tions with the Chiefs. He tells the Duke how he had all 
along doubted their friendliness and sincerity ; and in 
the letter of March 22, he said : “ Subsequent events 
and discoveries, and the treachery of the Chiefs, seem to 
have proved that I was right in believing them to be at 
once hostile and not to be depended upon. I do not see 
now what course can be pursued but that of taking the 
country we have conquered.”! The Duke of Wellington, 
knowing the anxiety of the Cabinet and of thie English 
people regarding the affairs of Scinde, wrote Irim a letter 
containing some very candid and friendly advice on the 
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subject. The following sentences from it axe worth 
quoting as showing the anxiety of the Duke himself and 
his confidence in Lord Eilenborough, who had evidently 
not sent to England regular despatches. “ Several 
transactions,” he wrote, “ required explanation, not 
only of the course pursued, but even of the result. We 
have been at times a month waiting to be certain 
whether a battle fought was successful or otherwise ; 
and it is even at this moment* doubtful whether there 
will or will not be another great battle for the possession 
of Scinde. But whatever may have been the cause of 
the state of men’s opinions and feelings, there can be no 
doubt of their existence, of the extreme embarrassment 
of the Government, and of danger to its existence and 
to the public interest, resulting from this Scinde affair.” 
After a good deal more in the same strain, the Duke 
adds these warning words : “ It is a great advantage for 
any individual to serve so great a nation as this ; but 
that advantage is attended by its drawbacks, its diffi- 
culties, and various disagreeable circumstances. These 
are all in operation at this moment on this question. 
But a man such as you, endowed with your talents, who 
has performed such services as you have, and who has 
it in his power to serve his country as you have, should 
scorn these difficulties, and persevere to do all the good 
that he is permitted to do, be the obstacles in his way 
what they may. I earnestly recommend you then to 
persevere.’’* 

During the year 1843 Lord Eilenborough’s attention 
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was constantly directed to the extreme danger which 
threatened the North-West frontier from two practically 
irresponsible armies, which held almost paramount 
power, one in the Punjab and the other at Gwalior. 
There had been no cause for anxiety in the latter State 
since the last Mahratta war in 1817. The Maharaja 
Scindia died on February 7, 1843, and much difficulty and 
perplexity ensued. He died without children ; and his 
widow adopted a young relation of the deceased with the 
full consent of the Governor-General. It then became 
necessary to appoint a Regent, for which position there 
were two candidates — Mama Sahib, uncle of the late 
Maharaja, and Dada Khasji Walla, one of the principal 
officers of State. The Governor-General preferred the 
former, and he was installed as Regent on February 23 ; 
but this was most distasteful to the young Maharani, 
who did her utmost to thwart the new Regent in the 
exercise of his power. He was ultimately dismissed by 
her, and his rival appointed in his place. On this the 
Resident, at the Governor-General’s direction, withdrew 
from the capital. The town of Gwalior thereupon 
became the scene of contention between two rival 
factions. The army at Gwalior was, however, the real 
master of the State. The Governor-General insisted, 
at first in vain, for the surrender of Dada Khasji Walla, 
the Regent appointed by the Maharani. An English 
army was assembled on the frontier, and Lord Ellen- 
borough, who, in accordance with the urgent advice of 
the Duke of Wellington, and the known wishes of the 
Court of Directors, had resided for some months at 
Calcutta, thought it right now to proceed to Agra so as 
to be near the scene of action. He arrived there on 
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December ii. He was most anxious, if we may judge 
by his own words, that everything should be settled 
peaceably, and, even when he was with the army on its 
advance towards Gwalior, he told the Queen that his 
policy towards that State had been adopted with ex- 
treme reluctance, and only from a conviction of its 
necessity ; but he rightly considered that an exhibition 
of strength -was necessary in order to overawe the ex- 
cited and lav/less armies both in the Punjab and in 
Gwalior. He was decidedly of opinion, and in this also 
he appears to have judged correctly, that the position 
which the English Government occupied made it 
supreme in India, and that it could not safely suffer 
lawlessness and anarchy in States so closely adjoining 
British territories, especially in the case of Gwalior, 
which was only six marches from Agra, then the capital 
of the North-West Provinces. These sentiments were 
expressed in the following words in a letter to Her 
Majesty : “ Your Majesty will not have failed to observe 
how very different a position the British Government 
stands in Europe from that in which it is placed in India. 
In Europe peace is maintained by the balance of power 
among the several States. In India all balance has been 
overthrown by our preponderance, and to exist we must 
continue to be supreme. The necessity of our position 
may often render necessary measures wholly unsuited 
to the state of things which prevails in Europe. It wUl 
ever be Lord Ellenborough’s desire, should he be com- 
pelled to adopt such measures, to make them as far as 
possible conformable to European views and principles ; 
but he feels that his first duty is to preserve this Empire 
to your Majesty’s Crown, and he will never hesitate to 
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adopt the measures that may appear necessary to secure 
that object.”* ' These principles were embodied -in a 
carefully written and temperate Minute, dated 
November i, 1843. 

Before the Governor-General’s arrival at Agra, a 
distinct demand had been made tor the surrender of 
Dada Khasji Walla, who had been ^ the Maharani’s 
favourite and adviser throughout, and who had kept 
back from her an important letter from the Governor- 
General. Every pretext had been used to evade this 
demand. Orders were given for the advance of the 
British army; but, as it drew near the frontier, the 
obnoxious Regent was surrendered. It was, however, 
too late. Two British armies were converging on 
Gwalior from opposite quarters ; and their progress 
could not be arrested unless assurance could be given 
that a strong Government in Gwalior would be formed, 
and the Mahratta army considerably reduced. The 
provisions insisted on by the Governor-General were 
taken from the treaty of Burhanpore in 1804, which was 
concluded by Colonel Malcolm, under the Duke of 
Wellington, who was then in India. 

The Mahratta army now took the matter into their 
own hands. They would not permit the Maharani even 
to enter into negotiations with the Governor-General, 
and marched out of Gwalior with the avowed purpose 
of opposing the advance of the English troops. The 
two forces met, on December 29, at the village of Maha- 
rajpore. Sir Hugh Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, 
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who was in command of the army that was approaching 
from Agra, was taken by surprise in coming on the 
Mahratta army strongly entrenched near the village.- 
The battle was very severe, being stubbornly contested 
on both sides ; but victory remained with the English 
force, though their losses were very great. The 
Governor-General himself was present at the action, and 
it is said showed great courage, going about in the most 
dangerous parts of the field, and giving money and 
oranges to the wounded. On the same day another 
victory was gained at Punniar by the division under 
General Grey, which was advancing on Gwalior from 
the south. Two days afterwards both the Maharani 
and the young Maharaja came into the Governor- 
General's camp, and had an interview with him. A 
fresh treaty was entered into, and a scheme for the 
better government of the State of Gwalior was prepared. 
A Council of six Chieftains was created, who were to act 
implicitly in accordance with the advice of the Resident ; 
the Maharaja’s army was considerably reduced ; and a 
contingent force under English officers was raised, the 
Fort of Gwalior being placed in its possession. Lord 
EUenborough rightly considered that he had acted in 
this matter with the greatest justice and moderation. 
In reporting to Her Majesty the double victory, he used 
the following language : “ Lord EUenborough has care- 
fully made known to aU the Indian powers the grounds 
of British intervention in the affairs of Gwalior, and the 
views of justice and moderation by which the Govern- 
ment has been guided in the moment of victory.” “ I 
have maintained the reputation of our Government,” 
he wrote to the Duke of Wellington, “ which seemed to 
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me involved, in our treating the House of Sindia in the 
person of a minor with protecting kindness and con- 
sideration.”* 

Soon after the execution of this treaty and the settle- 
ment of Gwalior, the Governor-General returned to 
Calcutta, where he arrived in the first week of March, 
1844. He considered this step advisable as he thought 
that his return from the Upper Provinces would do more 
than anything elsfe towards creating in the minds of men 
generally throughout India some degree of confidence in 
the continuance of peace. On June 15 all India was 
startled on hearing that he had been recalled by the 
Court of Directors. This event had for somb time been 
expected both by the Cabinet and by Lord Ellenborough 
himself ; but it came as a surprise to the Indian public. 
The Court of Directors had not only disapproved of his 
policy, but had felt much displeasure at the manner in 
which he had kept them in ignorance of his measures, 
and his proposed methods of carrying them into effect. 
He had, in fact, ignored their authority and despised 
their influence, forgetting that he was no longer Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, where he exercised power 
superior to theirs, but that he was, as Governor-General, 
under their control. He had, for the greater part of his 
time of service, been separated from his Council at 
Calcutta, and virtually acted, single-handed, as an auto- 
cratic despot. He had, moreover, been in the habit of 
corresponding directly with the various officers in matters 
of importance without consulting the heads of depart- 
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ments, as, for instance, in the case of Scinde, the 
Governor of Bombay was not consulted. 

The Court of Directors disapproved of the Govemor- 
General’s policy regarding the conquest and annexation 
of Scinde ; and as the Gwalior war so quickly succeeded 
that against the Amirs, it convinced them that he was 
more inclined to warlike measures than to those of 
peaceful progress and improvement. The Duke of 
WeUington had kindly given him a friendly warning as 
to the way in which matters were tending as early as 
November, 1842. “ In the existing state of the pubhc 

mind,” he wrote, “ there could be nothing more in- 
jurious to you than that it should be supposed that you 
had not fully communicated tb the President in Council 
(in Calcutta) all that you were required to communicate, 
cr that any report had been made to the Secret Com- 
mittee (of the Court of Directors), till the time will come 
at which an opportunity will be afforded of justifying 
all the orders you have given, and of showing how 
appropriate each of them was to the circumstances 
within your knowledge at the moment at which each 
was given.”* Again, writing in February, 1843, the 
Duke earnestly enjoined caution on him in these words : 
‘‘-I advise you to be very cautious, not only in respect 
of your acts, which I do not doubt that you will be, but 
respectifig the modes of execution which you may adopt 
especially to your agents, your writings, and your conver- 
sations, even in private.” Lord Elienborough’s dislike 
to the Court of Directors will be best understood by a 
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quotation from one of his letters to the Duke. “ India,” 
he wrote, “ can only be governed by great views, and 
as India ; and these gentlemen would have me govern 
it on little views, and as England ; but that I will not 
do.” We give, by way of conclusion to this portion of 
his life, the last sentence of his correspondence with the 
Queen, being his own review of his administration 
written to the highest authority in England. “ Amidst 
all the difficulties,” he said, ” with which he has had to 
contend, aggravated as they have been by the constant 
hostility of the Court of Directors, Lord Ellenborough 
has ever been sustained by the knowledge that he was 
serving a most gracious mistress, who would place the 
most favourable construction upon his conduct ; and 
he now humbly tendem to your Majesty the expression 
of his gratitude for that constant support which has 
animated all his exertions, and has mainly enabled him 
to place India in the hands of his successor in a state of 
universal peace, the result of two years of victories, and 
in a condition of prosperity heretofore unknown.”* 
Lord Ellenborough remained at Calcutta till the 
arrival of his successor, to whom he gave over charge on 
July 23, and left on August i, 1844, less than two years 
and a half after he had entered on the duties of his 
responsible office. On his return to England he re- 
mained for a season unemployed, but was diligent in his 
attendance at the House of Lords. In 1846 he joined 
the Cabinet as First Lord of the Admiralty. In 1848 
he returned, being the fourth time he had held the office, 
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to his former position as President of the Board of 
Control, He very much disapproved of Lord Canning’s 
Proclamation regarding Oudh after the Great Mutiny, 
and wrote in condenanation of it a despatch, the pre- 
mature publication of which made a remarkable sensa- 
tion, offended the Queen, and embarrassed Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. The Prime Minister, Mr. Disraeli, having 
taken upon himself the responsibility of disavowing this 
declaration of policy, Lord EUenborough resigned his 
office on May 10, 185^. After this he did not re-enter 
the public service. He was a frequent and forcible 
speaker in the House of Lords ; but the people generally 
had lost confidence in him, and he was not again invited 
to take a seat in the Cabinet. He died on December 22, 
1871, in the eighty-second year of his age. He was 
married twice. His first wife died young, and we have 
already recorded the expression of his great grief on this 
account. He afterwards, in 1824, married Miss Digby ; 
but the marriage proved an unhappy one. His only 
child died in infancy, so that no one succeeded to the 
Earldom, which was granted him for his eminent 
services in India ; but his position as Baron was in- 
herited by one of his nephews. 

Lord EUenborough was a very distinguished, strong, 
self-reliant man, who was capable of forming clear and 
weU-defined opinions of his own, and who had the moral 
courage to carry them into practice, even though they 
were generally condemned ; but this very strength of 
character made him imperious, overbearing, and auto- 
cratic. He was eccentric in his ideas and bombastic in 
his language. He sometimes did foolish things, imagin- 
ing that they were wise. There is no doubt, however. 
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that England owes him a debt of gratitude for having 
retrieved the disaster of the Afghan war, and India is 
no less indebted to him for having placed her in a 
position of peacefulness and secure defence. Just at 
the moment of his arrival in the country the great need 
was felt for a firm and decided hand to grasp the helm of 
the State ; but it would have been better for his own 
reputation if he had acted in a calmer and quieter 
manner, for great strength is enhanced by gentleness and 
modesty. His character was admirably drawn in a 
leading article which appeared in the Times the day 
after his death, and we cannot conclude this brief sketch 
better than by reproducing a few sentences from it. 
“ Lord EUenborough,” the writer stated, “ was trusted 
by the foremost Statesmen of the age ; his policy was 
accepted and maintained by them ; there never was a 
time when it was not possible that he might be called 
to form a Cabinet ; and yet he had little hold on Parlia- 
ment or the nation. The cause of this seems to have 
lain in the supposed impulsiveness and flightiness of his 
character, and a certain tendency to despotic proceed- 
ings. The public withdrew its confidence, and, in spite 
of the most highly-placed apologists, would not restore 
it. He was imposing in person, dignified in deportment, 
powerful and persuasive in language ; but, when pla<»d 
in a high position, he made his will felt with little con- 
sideration for those below or around him. Moreover, 


his judgement could not be depended upon. No one 


could say what he would do next, or whether his graad^t 


enterprise might not have a sequel of failure.” 








CHAPTER XI. 

VISCOUNT KARDINGE. 
A.D. 1844-1848. 


“ No Sovert'if>n ever possessed a more honest and faithful 
councillor, or a more loyal, fearless, and devoted servant.” 

Queen Victoria. 

After the memorable battle of Waterloo the allied 
armies of the English and the Prussians entered the city 
of Paris, and Marshal Bliicher, the Prussian Commander, 
with his officers, occupied the Imperial Palace of St. 
Cloud. One evening a young English officer, who had 
been wounded, arrived there, and found that the palace 
had been lit up in his honour. Guards lined the prin- 
cipal staircase, holding torches in their hands, and 
Marshal Bliicher and his staff were standing on the top 
to welcome him. The Marshal then came 'down the 
stairs to embrace him, saying, “ My dear friend, to-night 
you shall be in comfort ” ; and the guards lifted him up 
gently, and placed him in a bed formerly occupied by an , 
Empress. This young officer was Colonel Sir Henry 
Haxdinge, who had been selected by the Duke of Welling- 
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ton to represent the English army on Marshal Bltkher’s 
staff, and to whom the Prussian Commander had be- 
come very much attached. The remembrance of this 
weird scene, of the darkness being lighted up by the 
flaring torches, of the welcome accorded by the bluff old 
Marshal, of the tender kindness shown by the tall 
Prussian guards, lingered long in his memory. 

Henry Hardinge was the son of the Rev.Henry Hardinge, 
rector of Stanhope', Durham, and was born at Wrotham, 
in Kent, on March 30, 1785. He was educated at a school 
at Durham ; but at a very early age, indeed when he 
was less than fifteen, he entered the army, and joined a 
regiment which was then serving in Canada, In 1804, 
when he was still only nineteen, he was promoted to be 
a captain ; and, soon afterwards, entered the Royal 
Military College as a student. After studjnng there for 
more than a year and a half, he was sent, in December, 
1807, to join the staff of the Quarter-Master-General’s 
department in the army then despatched to help the 
Portuguese and Spaniards against the French. This 
expedition was the commencement of the Peninsular 
War. Captain Hardinge served with distinction in this 
war. He took part in several of the more important 
battles fought during it, and was wounded four times. 
He had the privilege during the battle of Corunna of 
being by the side of that brave General, Sir John Moore, 
when he was mortally wounded. Many of our readers 
know the beautiful verses in which the writer has described 
poetically, but we are afraid, not correctly, the burial 
of Sir Jbhn Moore, and these lines have caused his 
heroism to be known and remembered to this day. The 
first verse will recall them to our readers' memory : 
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*• Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried.” 

The action, however, in which Captain Hardinge most 
distinguished himself, was that of Albuera, in which 
perhaps the severest and most stubborn contest between 
the English and the French took place. In fact, it was 
his promptitude and decision that turned the tide of 
battle, which was at first going against the Epglish. He 
was high in the favour of the Duke of WeBington, 
whose singular military genius defeated several of 
Napoleon’s greatest Generals. He was promoted to 
be Lieutenant-Colonel in the King’s Guards, and on 
January 2, 1815, he received the honour of knight- 
hood, being made a Knight Commander of the Order of 
the Bath. During the brief campaign in 1815 which 
ensued after the escape of Napoleon Buonaparte from 
Elba, and which ended in the crowning victory of 
Waterloo, Sir Henry Hardinge, as we have already 
stated, represented the English army on Marshal 
Bliicher’s staff, for which position the Duke of Wellington 
specially chose him as an officer possessing a large 
amount of firmness, tact, and judgement. He was on 
Jime i6th, at Marshal Bliicher’s side during the whole 
of the battle of Ligny, which preceded Waterloo, and 
near the close of the day his left hand was shattered by 
a cannon ball, and it had afterwards to be cut off. He 
had the course, however, to remain by Bliicher till the 
very end of the battle ; but he was not present at 
Waterloo itself. 

For more than twenty years afterwards Sir Henry 
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Hardinge was busily employed, and greatly distinguished 
in a very different scene of action to that of war. In 
1820 he entered Parliament as member for the city of 
Durham ; and he represented either that city or Laun- 
ceston in the House of Commons, with a brief exception, 
until 1844, when he was appointed Governor-General. 
During the period when he sat in Parliament he was 
often employed in the service of the Government as a 
Minister of the Crown. He belonged to the Conserva- 
tive party ; and whenever that party was in power 
during the above-mentioned period, he was offered some 
high office in the State. He was twice the Secretary at 
War, and he twice served as Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
the latter being a peculiarly difficult and responsible, 
but, at the same time, a very thankless, position. When 
some one expressed to the Duke of Wellington a doubt 
of his fitness fot this appointment, the Duke replied : 
" Hardinge will do ; he always understands’ what he 
undertakes, and undertakes nothing but what he under- 
stands.”* He had no easy task to perform, for he was 
compelled by bis position to confront in Parliament the 
attacks of the celebrated and eloquent Daniel O’Connell. 
We quote a single passage from a speech he delivered 
in the House of Commons, both as a specimen of his own 
oratory, and as the expression of an opinion wjiich, even 
at the present day, would apply equally to Ireland and 
to India. " Let me ask any calm and moderate States- 
man,” he said, “ whether the Irish people are really 
insulted because there is a refusal to pass laws of the 
same nature and principle as those passed for England. 
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The real principle, for all practical purposes, appeare to 
be to consider the social, political, and religious state of 
the country, and to legislate in such a manner as to 
afford equal protection to every profession and party, 
and to give equal enjoyment of all rights and privileges 
to every subject.”* It is said that, as Secretary at War, 
Sir Henry Hardinge fairly won the title of the “ Soldiers 
Friend ” ; but it is beyond the scope of this memoir to 
describe the measures by which he earned this creditable 
title. During his Parliamentary career, he was par- 
ticularly attached to his chief. Sir Robert Peel, who, on 
his part, entertained for him a peculiar affection. 

Sir Henry Hardinge had thus obtained very great 
experience, both in his own profession as an officer who 
had seen much service and had highly distinguished 
himself, and in political life as a member of Parliament 
and as a Cabinet Minister. When, therefore, Lord 
EUenborough was recalled by the Court of Directors, 
much satisfaction was felt when he was offered the post 
of Governor-General. Lord EUenborough himself, who 
was his brother-in-law and friend, was pleased that he 
was to be succeeded by one whom he so much esteemed. 
“ The selection of Sir Henry Hardinge as my successor,” 
he wrote, “ was a most wise measure. It has done ail 
that could be done to obviate any evils which might 
otherwbe have arisen from my recall,” At the banquet 
given to the outgoing Governor-General by the Court of 
Director, the Chairman spoke very strongly as to the 
maintenance of respect for the authority of the Court — 
the pijncipal point in which his predecessor had failed. 


Viscouttf Hardinge, p, 33. 
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" We axe persuaded,” he said, “ that you will impress 
this feeling on our servants abroad, not merely by pre- 
cept, but by your example.” It was confidently and 
earnestly hoped that peace in India would be maintained, 
although the Court of Directors must have known the 
danger impending on the North-West frontier from the 
army of the Sikhs, so the Chairman stated the exact 
position of affairs when he said : ” By our latest in- 
telligence we ax*e induced to hope that peace will be 
preserved in India. I need not say that it is our anxious 
wish that it should be so. You know how great are the 
evils of war. And we feel confident that, while ever 
ready to maintain unimpaired the honour of the country 
and the supremacy of our arms, your policy will be 
essentially pacific. It has always been the desire of the 
Court that the Government of the East India Company 
should be eminently just, moderate, and conciliatory ; 
but the supremacy of our power must be maintained, 
when necessary, by the force of our arms.”* 

Sir Henry Hardinge, when he accepted the appoint- 
ment of Governor-General, was in his sixtieth year, an 
age at which it is not usual for European gentlemen to 
enter on arduous duties in a tropical climate. He had 
already declined the offer of the post of Commander-in- 
Chief of India, which had been made to him two years 
before ; but he considered it his duty on this occasion to 
respond to the request of his friends, and especially of 
Sir Robert Peel ; and, though the fact of leaving many 
who were dear to him in England was a great wrench, 
his sense of patriotism led him to undergo it cheerfully. 
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It is only right to quote the words used later -by Sir 
Robert Peel in order to show the position in England 
which he was giving up. “ He made a great sacrifice,” 
said that eminent Statesman, speaking in the House of 
Commons, " from a sense of public duty. He held a 
prominent place in the Councils of Her Majesty ; he 
was held in great esteem in this House. He was re- 
garded by the army of this country as its friend, because 
he was the friend of justice to all ranks. It was pro- 
posed to him to relinquish his place in the Councils of his 
Sovereign, and to forego the satisfaction he must have 
felt at what he could not fail to see, that he was an object 
of general respect and esteem.”* He had to leave 
behind one who was peculiarly dear to him. On 
December 10, 1821, he had been tmited to Emily, 
daughter of the Marquis of Londonderry, who had been 
previously married to the late Mr. James, British 
Minister at the Court of the Netherlands. Lady 
Hardinge was in too delicate a state of health to permit 
of her going with him to India ; and, when later in the 
year, she attempted to follow him, her medical adviser 
insisted on her return. 

Sir Henry left England on June 12, 1844. He was 
the first Governor-General who went out by the 
overland route, going through France and Egypt to 
Calcutta, where, accompanied by his eldest son, who 
wrote an admirable biography of him, and his aide 
de camp, Colopel Wood, he arrived on July 23. The 
most important events of his administration were 
connected with the first Punjab war; but, before v 
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referring to it, we must devote a little space to 
the humbler and more peaceful details of his first year 
in India. It is said that, before his leaving England, 
he had an interview with that wise and able Governor 
whose rule is still remembered with affection in 
Bombay, the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
who warned him against interfering with the details of 
Civil Government. He acted, we believe, on this advice, 
and fully trusted the Secretaries and others in whose 
charge the various departments of the State were placed ; 
but he heartily applied himself to master the principles 
of all the great measures then before the Government of 
India. One of the first of these was the subject of 
education, which has since become so very prominent 
in the thoughts of subsequent Govemors-General and 
Viceroys, and which has, of late years, made such 
rapid strides. Within three months of his arrival, 
on October 10, 1844, he wrote a minute, which he 
tried 'to follow up by promoting those who had 
proved their ability by passing successful examina- 
tions. “The Governor-Gieneral," he wrote, “having 
taken into consideration the existing state of education 
in Bengal, and being of opinion that it is highly desirable 
to afford it every reasonable encouragement by holding 
out to those who have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of instruction a fair prospect of employment in 
the public service, and thereby not only to reward 
indmdual merit, but to enable the State to profit as 
largely as possible by the result of the measures adopted 
of late years for the instruction of the people as well by 
the Government as by private individuals and Societies, 
has resolved that in every possible case a preference 
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shall be given in the' selection of candidates for public 
employment to those who have been educated in the 
institutions thus established, and especially to those 
who have distinguished themselves therein by a more 
th an ordinary degree of merit.”* That was the day of 
■amall things in the matter of education ; and five hun- 
dred Hindu gentlemen, feeUng grateful for the sentiments 
he had expressed, met in Calcutta to present an address 
of thanks to the Governor-General. Another measure 
which he advanced was the reduction of the salt-tax in 
Bengal. He also gave his attention to the subject of 
Railway communication in India. He advocated the 
construction of the Grand Trunk Line, and the free 
grant of land and other advantages to private Com- 
panies. But the best and most useful measure which 
he passed before leaving Calcutta for the Upper Pro- 
vinces was an order forbidding Sunday labour in all 
Government offices. His son and biographer has rightly 
called this order, “ a boon to all creeds, and one that 
was thoroughly appreciated by every section of the 
community ” — not to Christians only. “ It means a 
weekly day of rest to hundreds of thousands who would 
not otherwise have had one.”t This first year of work 
at the capital was a busy one. His usual custom was, 
after a short ride in the early morning, to transact the 
days business with the several Secretaries. 

As the year 1845 wore on, it became necessary that 
the Governor-General should visit the North-West 
frontier. He arrived at Umballa on December 3. 
Affairs in the Punjab were very threatening, and an 
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invasion of India by the Sikh army was imminent. 
Since the death of the strong old despot Ranjit Sing on 
June 27, 1839, there had been no settled Government. 
There had, in fact, been little more than anarchy. 
Chieftains and ministers had been murdered, and aU 
real power was in the hands of the army. The 
soldiery would obey no one savef themselves, and they 
were governed not by their own officers even, but by 
military tribunals. At the time of Sir Henry Hardinge’s 
arrival in India, Dhuleep Sing, the infant son of Ranjit 
Sing, then nearly five years of age, was the Maharaja, 
and his mother was the Queen Regent, while Heera Sing, 
who had attached the troops to his interest by an in- 
crease of pay, was Prime Minister. In December, 1844, 
he offended the army by attempting to curtail its power, 
and he was put to death together with his influential 
Hindu adviser. The management of affairs was then 
usurped by Jowahir Sing, the Maharani’s brother, and 
by her favourite, Lai Sing. The former, however, did not 
remain long in power, for he was condemned and executed 
by order of a military tribunal. The allegiance of the 
army was divided between Lai Sing and a chieftain 
named Tej Sing, Lai Sing being appointed Prime Minister 
and Tej Sing the General in command. Gulab Sing, 
whom the Governor-General in one of his letters de- 
scribes as the most remarkable man in the Punjab, and 
who had risen to great eminence from having been a 
menial in Rar^jit Sing’s employ, was destined to take a 
prominent part in the affairs of the country, more by 
generally holding back and coming forward at critical 
times than by exercising any great share in the 
Government. The Maharani had urged the army 
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to coerce both him and Mulraj , the Dewan of 
Multan ; and now, to divert it from doing damage, 
she incited it to cross the Sutlej and to mvade British 
India. 

It has been said that Lord Ellenborough prided him- 
self on the profound peace in which he handed over 
India to his successor. This could scarcely have been the 
case, for, although there was quiet at that time, no one 
knew better than he that a struggle was inevitable, 
although it might be postponed for a time. So early as 
February, 1844, he had informed Her Majesty of this 
fact. “ It is to be hoped,” he wrote, “ that the state of 
the Punjab may not render necessary in December next 
an operation beyond the Sutlej ; but every prudent 
preparation will be made with a view to enabling the 
army to make that operation whenever it may become 
necessary. It must be always viewed as a measure 
which can only be deferred.” Her Majesty’s Ministers 
were perfectly aware of the position of affairs on the 
frontier. So were the Court of Directors. It was in 
view of this danger, that one was appointed Governor- 
General who was a distinguished soldier as weU as a 
Statesman of some experience. From the very first Sir 
Henry Hardinge’s attention was drawn to the attack 
expected from the Punjab and the defence of the frontier. 
Lord Ellenborough had considerably increased the forces 
in that quarter ; but the new Governor-General did not 
think that the increase was sufficient, so he graduafiy 
and quietly reinforced the frontier military stations, 
until the total force numbered about 40,500 men, with 
ninety-four guns. The result of these arrangements 
was that, nine days after the Sikhs had crossed the 
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Sutlej, they were met by an army of nearly 20,000 men 
on the field at Ferozeshah. 

The Sikhs completed the crossing of the boundary 
river on December 12, 1845. It seems that t e s 
and the enthusiasm of the Khalsa^y were “t at fct 
realized, even at head-quarters. The Sikh ’ 

it is true, fuU of presumption and vainglory. T 1 y , 

however, been trained under Euroi^an ^ 

were animated by religious and nahond 
common order. They composed, perhaps, ‘"e tav^t 
and best disciplined army that had ever en 
the British aims in India, to December iz to 
Governor-General received intelligence of the Si^ 
invasion, and he at once issued a proclamaUon | 

Z. ank annexing to the British temtones aU the 

districts belonging to the Sikhs on 

Sutlej. He then rode from Ambala to Ludhian , 

garrison of which place he removed on Ms own authorty 

fo B^ian, which was the grain depdt ^ ‘^e 

army, and therefore of great importance ^e gm^_. 

of Ferozepore was likewise strengthened, and its com 

mandant,^Sir John Littler, considered it quite able to 

SiS who commanded the main army, f 
to Ferozeshah, where he constructed 
trenchments, leaving a smaller force / 

watch Sir John Littler’s movements. Heanng, howler, 
that both the Governor-General and Commander- n 
^ief were advancing towards him, he went to 

Stlem to the village of Mudki. Lai Sing had taken 

"^tion behind a wood, waiting to be attacked, 
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but finding that the English army (December 18) had 
halted at the end of a wearying march of twenty-one 
miles over a barren plain, he moved out to the attack. 
Though taken for the moment by surprise, order soon 
prevailed. The action was begun late, and went on far 
into the night. The enemy’s attempt to outflank with 
his cavalry was successfully met, and the Sikhs were 
driven from each position, the conflict being maintained 
during an hour and a half of dim starlight, amidst a 
cloud of dust which made it difficult to • distinguish 
between friend and foe. “ We advanced through some 
jungle,” said Sir Henry Hardinge, in a private letter to 
the President of- the Board of Control, “ and after a 
heavy cannonade and file-firing, drove our assailants 
back at every point, advancing about four miles from our 
camp and capturing seventeen guns. The darkness of 
the night, and the risk of the troops firing into each 
other, which they did, rendered it necessary that the 
pursuit should not be continued.”* 

Sir Henry Hardinge had not been appointed to the 
combined offices of Governor-General and Commander- 
in-Chief, as had been done in the case of military officers 
who had formerly been in the position of his high office. 
Desiring, however, to remain with the army in the field 
and to assist the Commander-in-Chief to the utmost of 
his power, he nobly offered to place himself under the 
orders of the latter as second in command, an ofief 
which was thankfully accepted. It now appears, 
according to letters which have recently been published 
for the first time by his son, that the authorities in 
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England disapproved of this step ; and, on receiving 
news of the first two severe battles in the Punjab, 
evidently were anxious that he should be in full com- 
mand. " The Cabinet have decided,” the President 
of the Board of Control wrote to him, “ that it is indis- 
pensably necessary that some means should be taken 
whereby the command of all the operations in the field 
should be under you. It has a very strange and some- 
what unseemly appearance that the Governor-General 
should be acting as second iii command to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the field ; and, as these Punjab 
affairs are so much mixed up with political matters, it is 
quite reasonable that the same head Should direct both.” 
Therefore a letter from the Queen was sent to him, 
enabling him as Lieutenant-General on the staff to 
command personally all the troops in India. This letter 
did not reach him till the final victories had been gained, 
and there was no need to use the power entrusted to 
him. He magnanimously replied that the ’ affair had 
been embarrassing to him, adding, “ But I have taken 
my line and done my best ; and as the suspension of the 
order can do no harm, I hope to spare Sir Hugh Gough’s 
feelings by preventing the publication of an arrangement 
made under very different circumstances from those in 
which we are now placed.”* 

Three days after Mudki another and evqn a severer 
battle took place. On December 20 a night march was 
made, and by .daybreak the army found themselves 
before the Sikh entrenchments at Ferozeshah, which 
were very fqrmidable, and skilfully arranged in a 
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parallelogram. A circuitous route had been taken so 
as to attack the wes^est side of the Sikh encampment. 
Just as the army had halted, and the Governor-General 
and his staff were taking something to eat on horseback, 
the Commanderrin-Chief rode up and exclaimed, “ Sir 
Henry, if we attack at once, I promise you a splendid 
victory ! ” A small grove was near, and the two officers 
went there to have a quiet conference. Sir Hugh Gough 
repeated Ms proposal for an immediate attack several 
times, the Governor-General objecting. At length the 
latter closed the argument by saying, “ Then, Sir Hugh, 
I must exercise my civil powers as Governor-General, 
and forbid the attack until Littler’s force has come up.” 
This was a force consisting of some 5,000 men from 
Ferozepore, which was under the command of Sir John 
Littler. He had been directed to join the msdn army ; 
and had, at eight o’clock that morning, left his camp 
standing at Ferozepore, with a sufficient force for defence, 
had evaded the vigilance of Tej Sing, and joined the army 
at about one o’clock. There was a delay in beginning the 
action after Sir John Littler’s arrival, and there was but 
little daylight left to fight in; but, according to Sir 
Henry Hardinge’s opinion, it would not have been right 
to have put off the battle. ” About three we were 
formed,”’ he wrote, “ opposite the entrenched camp ” 
of the Sikhs, ” and, I think, on the weakest side. It 
was scarcely possible to adopt any other alternative than 
to .fight the battle that afternoon. The men were not 
tired. There were three hours of daylight. The moral 
effect of %hting at once prevented Tej Smg from coming 
up. I entirely approved of the battle being fought that 
evening.” 
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The description of the battle of Ferozeshah has often 
been written. We will, therefore, give the account here 
according to the principle of this series, from the letters 
of the Governor-General himself, which are the more 
interesting because they contain details that had never 
been made public. They give a vivid picture of 
this terrible engagement, and, of course, they include 
not only what he himself actually saw, but an 
abstract of the reports officially addressed to him. 
“The ground,” he wrote, “was intersected with low 
trees and bushes, rendering the advance in line very 
difficult ; and when we did open into the plain, the 
fire from the batteries was tremendous.” Sir Hugh 
Gough was in command of the right of the army ; Sir 
Henry commanded the centre ; and Sir John Littler the 
left. “ The people under my immediate command,” 
Sir Henry continued, “ carried the battery and camp ; 
and we were pushing through in the midst of their tents, 
when by the explosion of some powder the tents caught 
fiire, and we were obliged, almost in the dark, to take up 
ground on the edge of the burning camp. Here I in- 
sisted on every man lying down and not talking.” “ We 
had gained,” he said elsewhere, “ that portion of the 
camp opposed to us, as did the right under Sir Hugh 
Gough.” “ On the left, Littler having failed by ” one 
of the European regiments “ giving way, he retired a 
short distance, and we could not find him. On my 
right I was jodned in about an hour by the Commander- 
in-Chief.” “Thus the left centre having perfectly 
succeeded, but obliged by the burning of the camp and 
the darkness of the night to suspend its operations, we 
remained quiet, the enemy on both flanks of the camp 
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firing in the dark, while their camp opposite to us was 
continually exploding live shells and loose powder. 
Whenever they were too impudent, I ordered up Colonel 
Wood,” his aide de camp, “with the Both and ist 
Europeans. The vigour of this attack caused the enemy 
to recede and confine their firing to the batteries on their 
extreme flanks.” 

“ I had been on horseback since four the preceding 
morning, and I |ay down successively with four of 
the British regiments to ascertain their temper and 
give the encouragement required. I found myself 
again with my old Peninsula friends, all in good heart.” 
The calmness, coolness, courage, and self-forgetfulness 
of the Governor-General during that appalling night are 
beyond all praise. His example put life and energy 
into every drooping heart. Whenever any suggestion 
of retreat to Ferozepore was made, he replied that their 
line of duty was quite clear, namely, to wait patiently 
for the morning, and then, without a moment’s h^ita- 
tion, to attack the enemy and carry everything before 
them that remained to be carried. “ When morning 
came,” he continued, “ we carried battery after battery 
without a check, and completed the victory which the 
conflagration and darkness had suspended. From 
about eight to eleven.in the morning and at three in the 
afternoon the enemy came towards us with immense 
bodies of cavalry and infantry. The latter showed the 
same spirit as before ; but, whenever our jaded men 
advanced, the Sikhs retired.” “ At three o’clock a 
demonstration was made. The infantry -was m line, in 
a firm attitude to resist any attack. At this moment 
the British cavalry were suddenly seen to go off towards 
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Ferozepore, followed by the horse artillery. The 
infantry, with the greatest unconcern, held their ground 
and advanced when required.” This movement of the 
cavalry was made under a misapprehension, a wrong 
order having been given by an irresponsible officer. 
“ The enemy again retired, afraid of the infantry.” It 
is believed that they imagined this retreat was intended 
as a flank movement to cut them off from the river. 
” We slept in the open air in rear <4 the infantry. The 
Sikhs were evidently in fuU retreat.” With reference 
to the whole of the operations of this stubbornly con- 
tested battle, the Governor-General thus sums up his 
impressions : “I know I am not responsible for military 
misconceptions, nor will I say one word on the extra- 
ordinary position in which I am placed. I have never 
desponded ; and now I can sincerely assure you that, as 
far as these difficult operations are concerned, I am 
perfectly satisfied. No impression has been made on 
the loyalty of the sepoys. Victory has reassured the 
wavering.”* 

Before these battles the garrison at Ludhiana had been 
considerably decreased, and a band of Sikhs now attacked 
the cantonments. A large force, moreover, crossed the 
Sutlej, near Ludhiana, under a leader named Ranjur 
Sing. A force was immediately despatched under Sir 
Harry Smith to encounter him, and to relieve Ludhiana. 
After some mishaps Sir Harry Smith was, on January 28, 
1846, entirely successful in defeating his opponent near 
the village of Aliwal. 

The attention of every one w^ now directed towards 
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Sobraon, where, on the left bank of the Sutlej, the Sikhs 
had carefully been constructing another strong en- 
trenched camp, with a bridge across the river in its rear. 
A considerable delay in attacking it was caused by the 
necessity for obtaining siege guns and ammunition from 
Delhi. There was communication between the Governor- 
General at Ferozepore and the Commander-in-Chief in 
his camp near Sobraon. The Governor-General’s son 
relates what pleasant rides his father and the staff used 
to have in riding from Ferozepore to Sobraon two or 
three times a week. “ Starting at daybreak in the fresh 
air of the morning,” he sa5rs, “ we were then a group of 
joyous spirits, the Governor-General heading the 
cavalcade on his favourite Arab ‘ Miani,’ and followed 
by the escort of the body-guard.”* A few days before 
the impending battle, Sir Henry had a severe fall, his 
horse coming down with him, and bruising his leg ; but 
when the news of the approach of the long-expected 
siege train was received, he at once hastened to the 
Commander-in-Chief's camp in a light mule carriage. 
When the morning of the engagement, February 10, 
arrived, he mounted his horse as usual ; though still 
suffering from the effects of his fall. 

It was intended that no assault on the formidable 
batteries of the Sikhs should be made until an impression 
had been made upon them by the heavy guns which had 
now been received. “ If, upon the fullest considera- 
tion,” Sir Henry Hardinge wrote to the Commander-in- 
Chief, ” the artillery can be brought into play, I recom- 
mend you to attack ; if it cannot, and you anticipate a 
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heavy loss, I would, recommend you not to attempt it.” 
The Commander-in-Chief agreed with this opinion ; but 
it was considered feasible to make the attempt, and, as 
the dense mist that hung over the plain at day-break 
rolled away, the guns opened on the entrenchments, 
and, for two hours, a vigorous cannonade was carried 
on from both sides. No great impression, however, 
was made on the strongly planted batteries of the 
enemy, and it was determined to take the entrench- 
ments by assault. The principal attack was to be made 
by the left of the English army against the western 
defences of the Sikh entrenchments, which appeared to 
be the weakest, while feigned attacks were made by the 
centre and the right. The defence was, however, so 
stubborn that it was necessary to turn the feigned 
attacks into real assaults. The fire was so hot that the 
assailants at all three points gave way for a time ; but, 
courageously rallying, carried all before them. At the 
point nearest to him, the Govemor-.General, seeing that 
the line was wavering, shouted, ‘ Rally those men.’ 
No sooner were the words out of his mouth than his aide 
de camp galloped to the centre of the line, and, seizing 
the colours, carried them to the front.”* All along the 
line this rally occurred ; and the cavalry, entering an 
opening in the entrenchments, helped to discomfit the 
enemy. The Sikh guns were carried at the point of the 
bayonet, and the Sikh army hurried towards their 
bridge of boats, which, according to the accotmt of the 
biographer, who was an eye-witness of what occurred, 
gaye way under the pressure of the men, horses, and 
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guns which crowded on it, and the rapidly flowing river 
was filled with a struggling mass of fugitives. Very 
few escaped. The vast force which had, a few weeks 
before, invaded British India, was driven back across the 
Sutlej. Sixty-seven guns fell into th^ victors’ hands, 
and the brave Khalsa army had been thoroughly der 
feated. That evening six regiments crossed into the 
enemy’s country near Ferozepore. The Governor- 
General himself crossed the river two days later, and, 
by the 13th, the whole army, with the exception of three 
brigades, had set foot in the Punjab. As Sir Henry 
Hardinge was personally engaged in these battles, we 
have given the account of them more in detail than we 
should otherwise have done ; and we close this descrip- 
tion of the battle of Sobraon with a few extracts from a 
letter afterwards written by himself. “ When the 
attacking column,” he wrote,- ” was repulsed, I was 
obliged to order Gilbert’s division forward at once, who, 
after a gallant advance, was, for the moment, driven 
back ; but the attacking column having been thus 
relieved, in its turn rushed forward, and from that 
moment had no check. In like manner Smith’s division 
had to carry very strong batteries. The leading brigade 
was repulsed ; the brigade in reserve carried the works. 
Thus the three divisions engaged were each in their turn 
checked, rallied, and carried everything before them. 
The exploit of the army is one of the most daring in the 
annals of our military history.’”'' By February 16, 
the whole English army had encamped at Kasur, only 
thirty-two mites from the capital of the Punjab. 
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The next point was what tenns should be dictated to 
the conquered Sikhs ; and we quote the following extract 
from a letter written at Kasur some days before the treaty 
of Lahore was executed. “ A diminution of the strength 
of such a warlike nation on our weakest frontier,” he 
wrote, “ seems to me to be imperatively required. I 
have, therefore, determined to take a strong and fertile 
district between the Sutlej and the Beas. This will 
cover Ludhiana and bring us within a few miles of 
Amritsar. In a military sense, if will be very important 
— it will weaken the Sikhs. 1 shall demand one million 
and a half in money as compensation ; and, if I can 
arrange to make Ghulab Sing and the Hill tribes in- 
dependent, including Kaslimir, I shall have weakened 
this warlike republic. Its army must be disbanded and 
reorganised. The Maharaja must himself present the 
keys of Govindgarh and Lahore, where the terms must 
be dictated and signed.”* In these words were con- 
tained the germs of the treaty of Lahore. The young 
Maharaja, the late Dhuleep Sing, then a bright little boy 
of eight, was brought into the Governor-General’s camp 
by some of the Sikh Chieftains, among whom was Ghulab 
Sing, who then held the office of Minister. Sir Henry 
Hardinge described the young Sovereign as ” actii^ his 
part without anj' fear and with all the good breeding 
peculiar to the Eastern people.” The treaty pf Lahore 
was ratified on March 9, 1846. The district of Jallandar, 
above described, was annexed to the British dominions ; 
an indemnity of a million and a half pounds was de- 
manded for the expenses of the war ; and the Sikh army, 
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which was the caTise of it, was disbanded, but was after- 
wards reformed on a smaller scale. As the Sikh Court 
were unable to pay the full amount of the indemnity 
which was demanded, £y$o,ooo were -paid by Ghulab 
Sing in consideration of his being left in independent 
sovereignty of Kashmir. This prince, who, though he 
had a Sikh name, was a Rajput by birth, "had throughout 
acted in a very cautious, not to say, treacherous, manner ; 
and the part of the treaty relating to him was much 
criticised at the time. The following letter con- 
tains the Governor-General’s justification of his own 
views on the subject. “ Ghulab Sing was never 
Minister at Lahore for the administration of its affaire. 
When the invasion took place he remained at Jamu, and 
took no part against us, but tendered his allegiance on 
condition of being confirmed in the position of his own 
territories. This was neither conceded nor refused, as 
the paramount power did not think it becoming, while 
the armies were in presence of each other, to show any 
doubt as to the result by granting terms. I merely 
referred him to the terms of the Proclamation of 
December. Nevertheless, it was clearly to be under- 
stood by the terms of that Proclamation that, if Ghulab 
Sing took no part against us, he was entitled to con- 
sideration, whenever the affairs of the Punjab came to 
be settled. During the whole of the campaign he had 
purposely kept aloof ; not a single Hill soldier had fired 
a shot agmnst us, so that the Government had every 
right to treat with him. Were we to be deterred from 
doing what was right, and what had previously been 
determined upon, because the Lahore Court, knowing 
he had not participated in their crimes, chose to employ 
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him for a particular object as being the man most accept- 
able to us ? He came to Lahore, protesting publicly in 
Court against all that had been done. He had been 
told by Major Lawrence that we appreciated his wisdom 
in not having taken arms against us, and that his in- 
terests would be taken into consideration. It was 
alwa}^ intended that Ghulab Sing, whose troops had 
not fired a shot, should have his case fully considered. 
After the war commenced, were we to abandon our 
policy and to treat the only man who had not lifted up 
his arm against us with indifference, because he came to 
head-quarters specially deputed by the Lahore Court 
to confer with us as one who had not joined in their un- 
provoked invasion? His forbearance was rewarded, 
because this forbearance was in accordance with an 
intended policy, and because the charge of treachery 
could not be substantiated.”* 

The treaty of Lahore was ratified at a grand cere- 
monial .held in a tent. The young Maharaja and his 
Chieftains were present, and the terms of peace were 
proclaimed by the Governor-General in State. On this 
occasion the splendid diamond, called the Koh-i-nur, 
" the mountain of light,” which now belongs to the 
Emperor of India, was surrendered. It was arranged 
that the Government of the Punjab should be earned on 
by Lai Sing as Prime Minister, Major Lawrence being 
appointed the British Resident at Lahore. The new 
Sikh 'Government besought the Governor- General that 
an English force might be permitted to remain near the 
capital to ensure order ; but their request was complied 
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with only so far as th allow a sufficient force to remain 
there until December. 

Sir Henry Hardinge himself, at the conclusion of 
hostilities, went for a season to Simla, there to enjoy a 
little well-earned relaxation and repose. While there, 
he received the tidings of his having been created a peer 
for his services in the late campaign, and of the unani- 
mous approval of his policy and conduct by the authori- 
ties in England. He was particularly gratified by a 
letter written to him by the Prime Minister. “ I know 
not,” wrote Sir Robert Peel, and he professed to express 
the opinion not only of the great mass of his fellow- 
countrymen, but of the reflecting few, ” what I can add 
to the simple admiration of your conduct, military and 
civil, throughout the whole and every part of your pro- 
ceedings and policy on the banks of the Sutlej. The 
original forbearance, the promptitude and skill with 
which an unprovoked aggression was repelled, the full 
reparation demanded, the dignity and calm fortitude 
with which it was insisted upon, the wisdom of the con- 
ditions imposed with reference not merely to our char- 
acter for moderation in victory, but to the permanent 
interests of the Indian Empire, are themes on which 
volumes might be written. These volumes, however, 
could add nothing to the assurance of the most cordial 
approbation of every act that has been done and every 
line that has been written. There is here universal 
approval of your policy from first to last ; above all 
things, your moderation after victory is most applauded. 
It is thought, and justly thought, that it adds a lustre 
to the skill and valour displayed in the military achieve- 
ments. It is ten times 'more gratifpng to the public 
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mind than the annexation of the whole of the, Punjab 
would have been.”* 

Lord Hardinge now felt anxious to resign. Domestic 
reasons partly pressed upon him ; but just at this time 
a change of Ministry took place in England, and he con- 
sidered it his duty to remain, if the new Ministers should 
urge him to do so, in order that Ke might watch the 
result of his policy in the Punjab. He was thus urged, 
and he consented to remain at his post for a time. It 
was well that it should be so, for troubles soon arose in 
the Punjab. Sheikh Imam-ud-din, the Governor of 
Kashmir, rebelled against the authority of Ghulab Sing ; 
and, on the insurrection being promptly quelled by 
Major Lawrence, it was discovered that his proceeding 
had been incited by Lai Sing, the Prime Minister of 
Lahore himself. This treachery demanded a change 
in the administration. On his being proved guilty, Lai 
Sing was removed from Lahore, and the Government 
was placed in the hands of a Council of Regency con- 
sisting of eight Chiefs, under the absolute control of the 
British Resident, who were to govern the Province for 
the next eight years, that is, during the minority of the 
Maharaja. A British force was to occupy the Punjab 
for this period. A new treaty to this effect was signed 
on December i6, 1846. The Governor-General again 
visited Lahore in this month in order to carry out this 
settlement. All these negotiations were conducted by 
him on his sole responsibility, without reference to bis 
Council at Calcutta or to the Government in England, 
full authority for this purpose having been given to him 
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by the President of the Board of Control. This officer 
wrote to him after the execution of the second treaty of ^ 
Lahore : “ I have only to congratulate you on all you 1 
have done and are doing. The best guides of public 
opinion are dehghted with your arrangements, and give 
you credit for biding your time and doing the right 
thing at the right moment.”* 

On his return journey to Calcutta Lord Hardinge paid 
a visit to the Nawab of Oudh at Lucknow for the purpose 
of remonstrating with him regarding the .mismanage- 
ment of his dominions, which, in fact, amounted almost 
to anarchy. Continual warnings had been given to the 
Nawabs of Oudh that the misgovernment in territory so 
closely adjoining British India could not be permitted ; 
but these remonstrances had always proved useless, 
and the cruelty, recklessness, and profligacy which were 
rampant there, still continued to prevail. An instance 
of the lawlessness of the Lucknow mob is related in Lord 
Hardinge's biography. Both the Nawab and his 
Minister were most unpopular, and the latter was 
attacked in the streets of Lucknow by some fanatics, 
who threatened him with instant death, if he did not 
promise a large ransom as the price of his release. The 
English Resident came to the spot on hearing of the 
disturbance, and succeeded in releasing the Vizier, and 
in capturing his assailants, but not till after the monej 
had been paid by the Vizier’s friends. The men were 
placed on their trial, though the Governor-General ex- 
pr^sed his dissatisfaction at the Resident having been 
implicated as the protector of such miscreants. On 
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Lord Haxdinge’s approach, the city of Lucknow was 
beautifully illuminated, and grand entertainments were 
given by the Nawab in his honour. These were princi- 
pally fights between various animals and sinular 
grotesque amusements. The solemn words of warning, 
which were in the form of a letter, were received with 
outward respect, they were written in golden characters 
with illustrations, and returned to the Governor-General 
with these tokens of respect ;■ but, though thus out- 
wardly respected, they passed unheeded, and the way 
was made plain for the annexation of the country, which 
took place under the administration of Lord Hardinge’s 
successor. The warning was very plain. The Nawab 
was reminded of what had taken place since the treaty 
6f i8oi, and especially of the fact that Lord William 
Bentinck had, when he was Governor-General, 
threatened to take the Province under British rule. A 
very clear statement was made that, if the present 
condition of naisrule and anarchy was not brought to an 
end, extreme measures would be used, and two years 
were mentioned as the time allowed for some improve- 
ment. “ In case of delaying the execution of this 
policy,” were the actual words employed, “ it has been 
determined by the Government of India to take the 
management of Oudh under their own authority.”* 
The Nawab of Oudh had thus fair notice of w^hat was 
likely to occur, if the lawlessness and anarchy then 
existing in his kingdom were permitted to continue. 

Lord Hardinge’s administration was distinguished 
not only for the successful warfare waged against the 
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Sikhs, but also for much peaceful progress and for useful 
measures intended for the benefit of the whole Empire. 
We have already mentioned the interest he took in the 
education of the people. He took a special and lively 
interest in the great subject of irrigation, and pushed 
forward the scheme of the Ganges Canal. It had been 
planned by Major Cautley of the Bengal Engineers ; but 
had been kept in abeyance by strong and active opposi- 
tion in many qui'ters, and had been entirely set aside 
during the troublous and warlike times of his two im- 
mediate predecessors. He decided, however, that it 
should now be energetically prosecuted, and, being 
deeply impressed with the evils of famine which it was 
intended to decrease, he gave it his hearty approval and 
Sjtnction. Though the foil results of this beneficent 
undertaking were not seen till after his time, the credit 
of sanctioning it, and providing the money for it, is due 
to Lord Hardinge. Other similar schemes for irrigation 
and navigation followed in other parts of India, and 
notably in the Madras Presidency, and have been of 
imtold benefit to the agricultural population. The 
great subjects of the prevention of human sacrifices, 
suttee, and infanticide also occupied Lord Hardinge’s 
attention. He did his utmost to have the two latter 
suppressed in the Protected States. He used all his 
authority and influence to uphold the hands of Major 
Macpherson in his efforts to put down the practice of 
human sacrifices among the Khonds in Orissa and 
Ganjam. Lord Hardinge had the satisfaction of stating 
that, 'during his rule, the practice had been entirely sup- 
pressed. Notwithstanding the great drain on .the 
finances of India during the Punjab war, he had also the 
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satisfaction of leaving the country in a far better financial 
condition than it had been since the outbreak of the first 
Afghan war. The sepoy army had been decreased in 
number, though its efficiency was preserved imimpaired 
by its being placed in better strategical positions than 
before ; and thus a great strain was removed from the 
finances, and it was possible to pay more attention to 
irrigation and other works needed for the good of the 
whole of the people of India. 

The time was now drawing near for Lord Hardinge 
to lay down the burden of office. He was looking 
forward to it with joyful anticipation as a season for 
rest and refreshment. " I must shrink,” he wrote 
in one of his last letters to Lady Hardinge, “ from no 
duty to a public which has rewarded me so largely, and 
must maintain to the last the principle which I exact 
from ray subordinates that public interests ought not to 
be neglected. Whilst wars and bankruptcy threatened 
the State, I remained. Now that peace is established 
and prosperity reviving, I return with the consciousness 
that I have done my duty.” An address was presented 
to him on his arrival at Calcutta after a long absence 
which, as we have seen, had been marked by many 
memorable and stirring events ; and on December 24, 
1847, another address was placed before him by the 
inhabitants of that city, requesting that some personal 
memorial might be erected there to remind them of 
himself long after he had resigned his office. The result 
of this was the admirable equestrian statue of him by 
Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A., which adorns Calcutta. On 
January 12, 1848, Lord Dalhpusie, who had been chosen 
as his successor, reached Calcutta and took charge of the 
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office of Goyemor-General, and, just six da37s afterwards, 
Viscount Hardinge, nothing loath, steamed down the 
river on his way to England. On his passage he in- 
spected the fortifications of Aden and reported on. a 
military route in Eg3?pt, and, finally, after travelling 
across the Continent of Europe, reached his native land 
on March 20. 

Lord Hardinge was not suffered, after his return, to 
sink into insignificance or to go into retirement. Within 
a few months of setting his foot on shore, he was sent to 
Ireland on special duty at the time of a petty and 
transitory rebellion incited by Smith O’Brien, which 
ended in a foolish failure. In 1852 the Earl of Derby, 
then Prime Minister of England, gave him the appoint- 
ment of Master-General of the Ordnance ; but he did 
not hold it very long, for, in the month of September in 
that year, the English nation had the great sorrow of 
losing by death the services of their distinguished 
leader, the Duke of Wellington, and Viscount Hardinge, 
with the approval of the entire people of England, 
received the honour of being appointed td succeed him 
as Commander-in-Chief of the British army. It was an 
arduous and responsible position, and it was rendered 
all the more difficult by his following such a very emi- 
nent officer as the Duke of Wellington. He was, how- 
ever, the instrument of introducing certain reforms 
which would scarcely have recommended themselves to 
the judgement of the Duke, but which Lord Hardinge 
considered to be required by the advance of military 
science, and approved themselves in the Crimean War, 
which broke out soon after his appointment. The 
principal of these was the introduction of rifles in place 
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ot the old muskets. He also formed a temporary camp 
of exercise for the army, a measure which was followed 
by the purchase of ground at Aldershot, where there has 
since been a permanent camp for the training and 
manoeuvring of troops. On October i8, 1855, Lord 
Hardinge was made a Field Marshal in recognition of 
his eminent services. 

Lord Hardinge seems almost to have died in harness, 
for he was taken ill at Aldershot, while he was presenting 
to Her Majesty the Queen a report on a military subject. 
He was, for a short time, able to ride about the grounds 
at his beautiful country estate. South Park, situated a 
mile to the south of Penshurst Place, in Kent. He 
interested himself there in agricultural pursuits, and 
especially in the care of his garden, to which he was 
much attached. In the midst of these lovely surround- 
ings he died on September 23, 1856. He was buried in 
the churchyard of Fordcombe Green. His own agri- 
cultural labourers carried him to his grave ; but his old 
friend and predecessor. Lord Ellenborough, and his 
comrade in arms, Lord Gough, attended as a mark of 
affection and respect. The great Napoleon’s sword, 
which had been given to him by the Duke of Wellington, 
and which he had with him on the eventful field of 
Ferozeshah, w|is laid on his coffin. 

Though he was less than four years in power as 
Governor-General, India owes much to Lord Hardinge. 
The chief benefit that she derived from him was defence 
at the time of the Sikh invasion. The careful me^ures 
for protection which he adopted, his presence on the 
scene of danger, his firmness in maintaining his views 
on the battle-field, his chivalrous action in placing him- 
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self in his military capacity under the Commander-in- 
Chief, his moderation and sagacity in the hour of victory 
and in the negotiations for administering the Sikh State, 
all exercised a material influence in securing the sure 
defence of the North-West frontier of India, and in 
smoothing the way for his successor when he was com- 
pelled to decide on the annexation of the Punjab. India 
owed to him also many measures in civil affairs as well 
as in military, which have since been of the greatest 
benefit. 

Lord Hardinge was very careful in the selection of his 
officials, and he trusted them fully. He was quick to 
discern inability and failure in rectitude or work ; but 
he was bland and gentle even when obliged to censure. 
He seems to have possessed much tact in dealing with 
men and in soothing dissensions. Certainly there were 
few who were served by better or more able subordinates. 
One of the most accomplished of these wrote thus regard- 
ing his administration in the Calcutta Review : “ We bid 
adieu to his Lordship with every hearty good wish. He 
found India threatened by invasion, and almost bank- 
rupt. He has, in all senses, righted the vessel, restored 
confidence to our ranks, to our allies, and our dependants ; 
replenished the public purse, tranquillized the frontier, 
and brought peace and security to the long-distracted 
Punjab. His best reward is in the conviction of his own 
noble heart — that he has honestly and bravely done his 
duty ; that he leaves behind him more than a hundred 
millions whom he has largely blessed by enlightened and 
just measures ; and that, returning to his native land, 
he is regretted by those he leaves behind, and warmly 
welcomed by men of every shade of opinion, as the 
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pacific warrior, the happy Statesman, the man who, in 
reality, brought peace to Asia.” What we are sure, 
however, would have still more gratified Lord Hardinge 
hiimelf, had he been permitted to see it, is the passage 
written by Her Majesty which we have placed as the 
motto at the beginning of this memoir : “ No Sovereign 
ever possessed a more honest and faithful councillor, or 
a more loyal, fearless, and devoted servant.” 





CHAPTER XIL 

THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE. 
A.D. 1848-1856. 


“ Dalhousie, of an auld descent. 

My pride, my stoup,* mine ornament.” 

Allan Ramsay, 

One day in the autumn of the year 1842 a young 
Scottish nobleman was amusing himself by throwing 
pebbles into the river which flowed through his estate. 
While thus idly passing a few moments of a very busy 
life, a servant announced that visitors had arrived. He 
immediately rose, and, as he drew near the entrance of 
his castle, he saw Prince Albert standing on the gravel, 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, whom he did not recognize 
at first, being still seated in the phaeton. The young 
nobleman was Lord Dalhousie, and the following is his 
own account of this unexpected interview. “ As I came 
up from the terrace, the Prince laughingly said, ‘ Lord 
Dalhousie, we have come to see your fortress.’ I cried 
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from a distance, ‘ I am quite ready to give up the keys 
to your Royal Highness ; and to your Majesty,’ I added, 
as the lady who sat in the phaeton turned round, and 
showed me the features of the Queen 1 By this time I 
stood hat in hand by the side of the phaeton, and 
answered the little questions which she put to me. 
Sitting at the door, she looked up at the arms and the 
drawbridge slits, and I told her of the age of the castle, 
and that the last Sovereign from England who had 
placed himself before it was Henry the Fourth. After 
a moment’s pause, she hoped that Lady Dalhousie was 
quite well. I humbly thanked Her Majesty, and added 
that Lady Dalhousie could not know that Her Majesty 
was there, and I asked for permission to send for her.”* 
” The house,” stated the Queen, whose account of the 
same incident we give from her journal, “ is a real Scotch 
castle of reddish stone.” She had driven from Dalkeith 
to pay this visit to Lord and Lady Dalhousie, the latter 
of whom had once been a member of her household. 
” We got out for a moment,” she added, ” and the 
Dalhousies showed us into the drawing-room, from the 
window of which you see a wooded valley, and a peep 
of the distant hills. Lord Dalhousie said that there had 
been no British Sovereign there since Henry the Fourth. 
We drove home by the same way.”t Dalhousie Castle, 
where the subject of this sketch was bom, and where he 
^ed, is situated in the midst of lovely scenery on 
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the south branch of the river Esk, a few miles to the 
south-east of Edinburgh. 

Jam^ Andrew Ramsay, the future Governor-General, 
was bom April 22, 1812. He was of noble descent on 
either side. He was the third son of the ninth Earl of 
Dalhousie. His mother was the daughter of a landed 
proprietor in the neighbouring coimty of Haddington- 
shire, who traced his lineage from a noble family in 
France. His second brother died in infancy; and, 
while he himself was still yoimg, his elder brother and 
he were taken by their parents to Canada, where their 
father had been appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
Nova Scotia. In- after years he frequently looked back 
with pleasure to his early home there. At the age of 
ten he was sent to England, where he was placed at 
Harrow. He spent his school days in the house of the 
Rev. Dr. Butler, the head master, and his holidays with 
his relatives in Scotland. From Harrow he went to the 
University of Oxford at the age of sixteen, and a few 
months afterwards his father went to India as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, taking with him his eldest son. At 
the University James Ramsay entered vigorously into 
the studies and the society of that ancient seat of learn- 
ing ; and being a member of Christ Church, he became 
the companion and friend of several who afterwards 
became distinguished men, and among them were Lord 
Canning and the future Lord Elgin, his successors in 
the Government of India. He evidently read with the 
object of obtaining honours ; but the death of his elder 
brother, Lord Ramsay, called him from his studies, and, 
when he returned to Oxford, he went in for an ordinary 
degree. He did so well in his examination, however. 
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that the University authorities gave him the distinction 
of an Honorary Fourth Class. In the same ye^ he 
became of age ; and, two years later, there being a 
general election, he was a candidate for Edinburgh. 
He was unsuccessful on that occasion ; but the young 
candidate gave some indication of his power by his 
fluency of speech, strength of will, and good humour 
in defeat. He concluded his last speech with the jocular 
remark : “ Ye’re daft to refuse the Laird o’ Cockpen,” 
quoting an old Scottish song. He was not discouraged, 
however. Two years afterwards he was returned to the 
House of Commons as member for Haddingtonshire. 

Lord Ramsay, on January 21, 1836, married Lady 
Susan Hay, daughter of the Marquis of Tweeddale, who 
was afterwards Governor of Madras. This was a very 
happy union, ‘and, as will be seen hereafter, his wife 
cheered his home and graced the society of C^cutta, 
the first few years 'of his residence in India. He 
did not remain long in the House of Commons, for, on 
his father’s death on March 21, 1838, he succeeded to his 
seat in the House of Lords, where, however, he did much 
useful service. In the foUowing year he had also the 
great sorrow of losing his beloved mother. As is the 
case with many distinguished men, he inherited much 
of his intellectual power from her. A great friend of 
hers described her as “ a very remarkable perSon, emi- 
nently distinguished for a fund of the most varied know- 
ledge, for a clear and powerful judgment, for acute 
observation, a kind heart, and a brilliant wt. 
new Earl of Dalhousie was a Conservative in politics, 
and was much attached to .the Statesman who was then 
the leader of that party. Sir Robert Peel. In the year 
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1843, he took office under him for the first time as Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade ; and two years later, 
he was appointed the President. At that particular 
period this office entailed very considerable labour on 
the part of its occupant. The great railway system of 
England was being developed, and there was quite 
a mania for extending it in every direction. The work 
was incessant, for every application for a new railway 
had to be subjected to the scrutiny of his depart- 
ment, each lire must be proved to be of clear advantage 
to the country, and the labour of examining the claims 
of the projectors was so great, and the President of the 
Board of Trade was so fully resolved that nothing should 
be sanctioned without his approval, that he overworked 
himself, and the seeds of future* disease were planted in 
his frame. Even during the days of his Indian service 
he did not undergo harder or more continuous work ; 
but the information he then acquired was of the greatest 
service to him in his future plans for laying the founda- 
tion of the railway system in India. In June, 1846, Sir 
Robert Peel resigned, and the Earl of Dalhousie, with 
all his colleagues, also went out of office. The new 
Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, however, reco gnizin g 
the young peer’s ability and power of application, 
begged him to retain his position. Lord Dalhousie 
declined ; but, in the following year, the Gqvemor- 
Generalship of India became vacant owing to the resig- 
nation of Lord Hardinge, and the Prime Minister at once 
offered it to the Earl of Dalhousie. Such a position 
beii^ offered to so young a Statesman was indeed a 
splendid tribute to bis ability and power, and yet he did 
not accept it without a striiggle, because his feet were 
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already firmly planted on the ladder of political pro- 
motion, which would probably have led to some of the 
highest offices in the State. On receiving the assurance 
of the Premier that his doing so would not be considered 
in any way to compromise his relations with his own 
political party, he accepted this generous offer. 

Lord Dalhousie, accompanied by Lady Dalhousie and 
his suite, left England by the overland route in 
November, 1847, reached Calcutta on January 12, 
1848. The contrast between the new Goverhor-General 
and the departing one was very striking. The one was 
the veteran hero of a hundred battles, who had grown 
old in his Sovereign’s service, and who was now eager to 
retire, if he could be permitted so to do, into the quiet of 
private life. The other, in the prime of manhood, the 
youngest man who had yet undertaken the responsibility 
of a Government such as that of the Indian Empire ; but 
full of projects for its benefit, and anticipations of 
peaceful progress. The personal contrast between the 
two was equally striking. Both were of rather short 
stature ; but, while one was grey and worn from length 
of honourable service, the other had a fresh and youthful 
look, with an aristocratic and even haughty bearing, 
and a manner which showed that he was not to be lightly 
trifled with or opposed. The two spent nearly a week 
together, and the new Governor-General had the ad- 
vantage of hearing from Lord Hardinge’s own lips his 
views and impressions of public affairs, and it is pleasing 
to learn from the son of the latter that their discussions 
led to a satisfactory concurrence of opinion. 

It \ms the general feeling both in England and India 
that there was every prospect of the continuance of 
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peace. The newspapers were full of this happy antici- 
pation, and even the retiring Governor-General assured 
his successor that, so far as human foresight could predict, 
it would not be necessary to fire a gun in India for 
several years to come. Lord Dalhousie had not, how- 
ever, been in Calcutta four months,^and was just be- 
giiming to settle down to his work, when swiftly and 
suddenly tidings reached him of an outbreak in the 
Punjab, which led to a second Sikh war. That Kingdom 
had been governed well and in comparative qUiet 
during the year 1847. It had been under the wise and 
vigilant control of Colonel Henry Lawrence, who had, with 
a Council of Sikh Chieftains, governed it for the youthful 
Maharaja. On his leaving the Punjab, Sir Frederick 
Currie succeeded him as Resident. Early in the follow- 
ing year a petty potentate, Dewan Mulraj of Multan, 
had resigned his government of that estate, being 
discontented with what he thought were the hard terms 
made with him on his succession, and a Chieftain named 
Khan Sing Man was appointed Governor of it in his 
stead. Two young English officers, Mr. Vans Agnew, a 
Civilian, and Lieutenant Anderson, of the Bombay 
European Regiment, were sent to Multan to instal the 
new Chief, and to see that the fort was transferred to his 
charge. They performed this duty ; but, as they were 
returning to their quarters in the suburbs of the city, 
they were attacked and wounded by fanatics, and, next 
day, the attack was renewed, and they were slain. The 
account of tiieir death is very pathetic. Lieutenant 
Anderson was lying wounded on a couch, and Mr. Vans » 
Agnew was quietly sitting by his side, holding his hand, 
when the assassins entered. “We are not the last 
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of the English,” were the dying words of the heroic 
Civilian. 

A kindred spirit was only a few miles off. The day 
before his death Vans Agnew had written hurriedly two 
notes in pencil, addressed to the English authorities at 
Bannu and Lahore. The attack at Multan took place 
on April 20, 1848. Two days later one of the letters fell 
into the hands of Lieutenant Herbert Edwardes, who 
was sitting in his tent at Dehra Fateh Khan, and trans- 
acting his ordinary civil duties as a frontier officer. At 
once, without an hour’s delay, he gathered together all 
the men at his disposal, and hastened towards Multan. 
He had at first only about 400 men with him, and Mulraj 
came out to meet him with ten times that number. Aided, 
however, by General Cortland and by the faithful Nawab 
of Bhawalpore, he won two battles over Mulraj’s far 
greater force, and for two months he succeeded in 
keeping the enemy at bay. He compared himself to a 
Scotch terrier barking at a tiger ; but it was by such 
courage, never counting numbers, that India was con- 
quered, and is kept. 

The outbreak of Mulraj seemed singular and isolated ; 
but it was in reality merely premature. The whole of 
the Punjab was honey-combed with treachery and 
intrigue. The local insurrection soon became a national 
uprising, and it was evident that every precaution must 
be taken to prepare for a decisive campaign. The 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Gough, considered that it 
was a<ivisable to wait for the cold weather before com- 
mencing operations, when he would be able to take the 
field in person. The Resident of Lahore, however, 
thought that this delay .would be ruinous, and at once 
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sent a brigade under General Whish to Multan at the 
end of July ; but disaffection was rife. Chieftains and 
troops, who were nominally under the Government of 
Lahore, rose against the English protectorate, and the 
warriors of the old Khalsa army flocked to the standard 
of the Sikhs. General Whish, deprived of the help of 
his Sikh allies, was unable to continue the siege of 
Multan, was himself besieged in his entrenchments in 
the vicinity of that fort, and had to wait for reinforce- 
ments. 

The Commander-in-Chief was not alone in his opinion 
that operations should be postponed. The Governor- 
General fully agreed with him, and never for a moment 
sheltered himself behind Lord Gough’s experience and 
responsibility. ‘ ‘ I am well aware ,’ ’ Lord Dalhousie wrote 
to the President of the Board of Control on June 2, 1848, 
“ that there will be many who will say that all this 
embarrassment might have been avoided, if the Govern- 
ment had only acted with promptitude and energy, if 
they had only moved down British troops upon Multan 
at once, for then the murderers would have been in-- 
stantly punished, the rebel chief and his fort taken, and 
the insurrection stopped at the outset. This is all 
perfectly true ; this is what ought to have been done, 
if only it could have been done ; but it could noi be 
done. Prompt military measures ought at once to have 
been taken ; but the Commander-in-Chief, havir^ been 
fully made aware of the great political importance of 
action, gave it as his opinion that operations against 
Multan at that season of the^year were inexpedient, if 
not altogether impracticable. I will not allow tlie 
responsibility to rest altogether on him or the Resident. 
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I accept it for myself, and avow that I approve of their 
decision as a prudent decision, the best of the bad 
alternatives they had to choose.”* Again he wrote : 
“I desire frankly to accept the responsibility which 
belongs to my position ; and to say that I entirely 
approve of the determination not to move the British 
army on Multan in the month of May, and with ex- 
tended operations in prospect. . . We have before 

us two great evUs. Delay giving temporary immunity 
to a rebel is one evil. Action involving frightful loss of 
life, and the possible failure for a time of our enterprise 
was another evil. I am satisfied we have cho^n the 
lesser of two evils in resolving to delay and bide our 
time.f Lord Dalhousie at first maintained that the 
rebeUion of Mulraj was only a revolt against the Govern- 
ment of Lahore, and must be ” sedulously distinguished 
from national wrong ” ; but, he stated, when it was 
seen that the spirit of the whole Sikh people was in- 
flamed 'by the bitterest animosity against us; when 
Chief after Chief deserted our cause, until the whole army 
led by Chieftains who had signed the treaties, and by mem- 
bers of the Regency itself, was openly arrayed against 
us ; when, above all, it was seen that the Sikhs had even 
combined in unnatural alliance with Dost Muhammad 
yban and his Muhammadan tribes ; it became manifest 
that there was no alternative left. The question for us 
was no longer one of policy or expediency, but one of 
national safety.” Having thus grasped the true nature 
of the situation, he left Calcutta for the scene of action, 


* Life of the Marquis of Dalhousie, Vol. i, p. 180. 
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and in December, he reached Ferozepore, where he made 
his head-quarters during the campaign. Just before he 
left Barrackpore on his upward journey, he publicly 
declared, “ I hoped to see prosperity and peace realized 
over this vast Empire. I have striven for peace, I have 
longed for it ; but since the Sikh nation desire war, on 
ray word they shall have it, and with a vengeance.”* 
Before Lord Dalhousie’s arrival at Ferozepore, Lord 
Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, had crossed into the 
Punjab. Two engagements took place at Ramnagar, 
where a disaster happened to the British cavalry, and 
at Sadulapore, where an indecisive action occurred. 
But greater events happened in the first month of the 
new year. General Whish, reinforced by a coltimn from 
Bombay, was rendered strong enough to capture the 
town of Multan on January 2, and twenty days later, 
on January 22, 1849, the fort was taken, and Mulraj 
surrendered. General Whish then marched with his 
forces to join the Commander-in-Chief. 

A battle had taken place, which was indeed a 
victory, but such as caused great loss to the English 
army, and occasioned consternation in England owing 
to its severity and indecisiveness. It was fought on 
January 13 at-Chilianwala. The feeling was so strong, 
and the outcry against Lord Gough was so loud, that the 
Englfrh Government resolved at once f» send Sir Charles 
Napier to succeed him as Commander-in-Chief; and, 
at the earnest request of the Duke of Wellington, that 
gallant officer started from England for this purpose at 
three da3rs’ notice. Meanwhile, Lord Gough had gained 
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another, and, this time, a final and complete victory. 
The Sikh aimy under Raja Shere Sing and his father, 
Chuttur Sing, had retired to Gujarat on the river Chenab 
in the north of the Punjab. Dost Muhammad Khan, 
Amir of Afghanistan, under the strong temptation of 
recovering Peshawar, which he had coveted for many 
years, had consented to join the Sikhs, and fifteen 
himdred Afghan horsemen, commanded by his son, had 
united with theifi. It was at first a purely artillery 
battle. The Sikhs were posted in a strong position ; 
but their fire was, in about two hours, silenced by the 
superior fire on the English side. The main army of the 
British army advanced, and drove them from every 
position. This battle was fought on February. 21, 1849. 
Lord Dalhousie was determined to make this victory 
the stepping-stone to the complete defeat of the whole 
Sikh army. “ The war in which we are engaged,” he 
said, “ must be prosecuted now to the entire defeat and 
dispersion of all who are in arms against us, whether 
Sikhs -or Afghans.” The Sikhs and their allies were 
allowed no breathing time. He had selected General 
Gilbert to carry out this project ; and, with unswerving 
speed, this officer pursued the retreating foe, until, at 
Rawal Pindi, on March 14, what remained of the Sikh 
army surrendered to him. He then continued the chase 
after the Afghan invaders, who fled rapidly back into 
their mountain fastnesses, closely pursued by a mere 
handful of English cavalry. “ The Feringhis ” (the 
Infidels), they reported at Kabul, " have beaten us, 
and driven us, like deer, over two deserts and across two 
rivers.” Thus ended the second Sikh War. The 
Punjab has since been a peaceful English Province, and 
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the old soldiers of the Sikh army have become some 
of the best and most faithful followers of the English 
flag. 

The Earl of Dalhousie had carefully considered what 
future course was to be pursued, and, during the months 
of waiting and of war, he came to 'the decision that the 
Land of the Five Rivers must become British territory, 
if the safety of Ii^dia was to be secured. “ I cordially 
assented,” he wrote, when giving his reasons for annexa- 
tion, ” to the policy which determined to avoid the 
annexation of these territories on a former occasion. 
I assented to the principle that the Government of India 
ought not to desire to add further to ite territories, and 
I adhere to that opinion still.” “ But there -never will 
be peace in the Punjab,” he added, " so long as its 
people are allowed to retain the means and the oppor- 
tunity of making war. There never can be now any 
guarantee for the tranquillity of India, until we shall 
have effected the entire subjection of the Sikh people, 
and destroyed its power as an independent nation.”* 
Accordingly he took on his own shoulders the responsi- 
bility of converting the Punjab into a British Province. 
The Court of Directors and the Government of England 
afterwards fully upheld him in this decision. On 
March 29, 1849, it was announced in open assembly 
to the Sikh Chieftains, Sir Henry Lawrence, the 
Resident, was present, and Mr, Elliot, Foreign Secretary 
to the Government of India, was deputed by the 
Governor-General to read the powerful proclamation 
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which he had himself prepared, decreeing the deposition 
of the youthful Maharaja and the annexation of the 
country. The British flag was hoisted in the citadel, 
and possession of the Province was proclaimed with all 
solemnity in the presence of the assembled Chiefs. The 
Maharaja himself was placed under careful tutelage, 
and subsequently resided in England. The conquest 
and annexation of the Punjab have been approved 
by foreign nations, and we append an extract 
from a French author rather than one from an 
English Statesman: "The people of the Five 
Rivers live and die under the English administration 
more peaceably than they have done for many 
generations." 

The following passages fully show Lord Dalhousie’s 
opinion with regard to the annexation of the Punjab 
even before it had been approved by the Home Govern- 
ment. “ I am very sensible," he wrote on April 13, 
1849, ** cordial support I have received from your 
Government. It would be false modesty to say that 
my position has not been a dififtcult one. Whether they 
will sanction the policy I have established, I know not. 
I declared to them my conviction of its necessity. They 
have given me no instructions, but to review my opinion 
when the war was over, and let them know. I have 
from time to time told them my mind was unchanged. 
To wait four months now for their orders was impossible. 
There was no Government in the Punjab, and if I had 
not proclaimed a distinct policy of one kind or another, 
I should have had the country in one month in riot and 
utter anarchy, and harm would have been done which 
years and years could not have made good. What I 
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have done, I have done as an act of necessity.”* Two 
months later he wrote to the President of the Board of 
Control : “ I must beg your permission to reply that 
everything which gave to our position its pecularity 
and its chief importance occurred after you issued your 
last instructions. The Afghans had entered on* the 
scene, and had converted the war, or sought to convert 
it, from a struggle between English and Sikhs, into a 
general conflict between the British power and the 
Muhammadan. We had met with reverses — our power 
had been successfully resisted both in north and south, 
and the Sikhs in their camp did speak of, and believe in, 
an early march on Delhi. Unquestionably the reputa- 
tion of our arms was tarnished, and the might of them 
questioned ; for months it was not believed in India 
that Multan had really been taken ; and similar rumours 
were everywhere prevalent that our star was waning. 
No time was to be lost in removing these impressions.” 
The strongest reason for annexation was the prevention 
of anarchy. “ The Government,” he wrote, “ were 
gone ; the army was gone ; there was no police ; the 
Court ofiicials were already disregarded even in 
districts bordering on our own. No revenue could have 
been collected, no order could have been preserved. I 
should have given an absolute premium to the renewal 
of resistance by those who are too senseless to think 
of anything beyond what is before their eyes at the 
moment. , . I was well aware of the responsibility 
under which I stood ; but it was in my conscientious 
judgement necessary that I should assume it ; and I 
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been published, as well as those for the formation of a 
Board. We think it well to quote them, because they 
throw a flood of light not only on the character and 
policy of Lord Dalhousie, but also on his relations with 
the two brothers who played such a. prominent part in 
the early administration of the Province. “If Sir 
Henry Lawrence,” he wrote, “ had in my judgement been 
as indisputably fit to admudster alone the Civil Govern- 
ment as he was to direct the political and military 
arrangements of the Punjab, I would never have thrown 
the local Government mto the form of a Board. But 
Sir Henry Lawrence is not Sir Thomas Munro ; and he 
had neither the experience nor the qualifications which 
would have justified me in committing all the Civil 
Government to him alone.” Again, a little later, he 
wrote : “In the selection of most of the persons, as well 
as in the form of Government, I was fettered by previous 
events. The place at the head of affairs was left open 
for Sir H. Lawrence by the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment of India, and I was personally pledged to replace 
him. I told him that if, opposed as I knew he was to 
the new policy, he felt he could not carry it out as 
frankly and efficiently as the other, I expected of his 
candour and honour that he would say so. He said he 
would do so cordially. Thus I was tied to Sir H. 
Lawrence. But he was not competent to the sole 
charge — to the Civil Government. It was indispensable 
to give him a coadjutor. There was no man who had 
so stropg a claim to that office, no man more likely to 
get on with his brother than John Lawrence. But it 
would not have done to make a family compact, and it 
was necessary to provide against difference of opmion. 
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Wherefore I put in a third. I have thus shown how a 
Board was a form of Government forced on me 
previous events. I should never have chosen such a 
Government.” We add to these extracts Sir W. Lee 
Warner’s own estimate of the ability with which the 
Punjab was governed by the Board. “ That the 
Punjab was governed wisely and well during the ad* 
ministration of the Board,” he says, “ is the best proof 
that neither Henry nor John failed in their duty. The 
credit of a success which has never been expeeded in the 
annals of an Indian Province belongs to each of them in 
equal degree, and posterity, which inherited the rich 
legacy of their labours and of their differences, can only 
be thankful for the noble sacrifices made by the two 
brothers on the altar of public interest.”* 

When the new Board had begun its work. Lord 
Dalhousie joined Lady Dalhousie at Simla. It was 
situated within the Punjab, and it was consequently a 
convenient spot from which to supervise the arrange- 
ments for the pacification and Government of the newly 
acquired Province. During the cold weather of 1849- 
50, Lord Dalhousie made a tour through the Punjab, 
and thus beheld with his own eyes the way in which his 
policy was working out. He saw that the people were 
settling down peaceably under the new regime ; he m- 
spected the roads and canals which were being projected 
or begun ; and he beheld the new forts rising on the 
frontier line. Things went on pretty smoothly in out- 
ward appearance for more than three years ; but there 
had been during that time, sad to relate, a sharp conflict 
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of opinion between the two brothers Lawrence. Lord 
Dalhousie had wisely used their very diverse good 
qualities for the public benefit ; but, at the end of the 
year 1852, he considered it advisable to place the now 
tranquil Province under only one head, and that 
head was John Lawrence. Sir Henry Lawrence was 
made Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana, and, 
in January, 1853, sorrowfully turned his back on Lahore. 
His too sensitive nature made him ‘feel deeply hurt that 
his brother was preferred to himself ; but the private letter 
in which Lord Dalhousie acquainted him with the decision 
seems to us most kindly and even tenderly expressed. 
“ You stand far too high,” the Governor-General wrote, 
“ to render it necessary that I should bear testimony to 
the value which has been set upon your labours and 
upon your service as the head of the administration of 
the Punjab by the Government over which I have had 
the honour to preside. We do not regard it as in any 
degree disparaging to you that we, nevertheless, do not 
consider it expedient to commit the sole executive charge 
of the administration of a kingdom to any other than to a 
thoroughly trained and experienced Civil Officer.” 
Henceforward the Punjab was placed under a Chief 
Commissioner, who was afterwards dignified by the title 
of Lieutenant-Governor, with a Revenue and a Jiudicial 
Commissioner under him, and a staff of able assistants. 
It must never be forgotten, however, that the Punjab 
was Lord Dalhousie’s favourite Province, and that, 
whatever was the ability displayed by those serving 
therein, he was the supreme ruler, and made his genius 
and his influence constantly felt. The Pmijab having 
thus been conquered, pacified, and settled, we must go 
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on _to consider the state of affairs in other parts of 
British India and the neighbouring States. 

We first turn to an entirely opposite quarter to the 
Punjab. Since the Treaty of Yandabo, which ended' 
the Burmese war in 1826, during Lord Amherst’s ad- 
ministration, the King of Burma had been guilty of per- 
' mitting various indignities to be practised on the English 
Resident at Ava and on the English merchants at 
Rangoon. The I^esident had been removed from Ava 
to Rangoon, and, at last, he was withdrawn from the 
country altogether. In November, 1851, a formal 
complaint from the merchants at Rangoon was laid 
before the Governor-General, stating that neither life 
nor property was safe there, and that they would be 
obliged to leave the country altogether unless they 
obtained redress. In reply to this Lord Dalhousie made 
a demand for a small amount of compensation, for the 
removal of the Governor of Rangoon, and for the 
reception of an English Agent either at Ava or Rangoon. 
Commodore Lambert, with three ships of war, was sent 
to Rangoon, and the Governor treated with marked 
contempt certain naval oificers who were authorized to 
negotiate with him. It was evident that war was in- 
tended both by the King and by the Burmese, and Lord 
Dalhousie, most reluctantly, was obliged to accept it. 
With characteristic energy he was determined to make 
the whole campaign as effectual as possible, and he him- 
self drew up the plan of it. No actual declaration of 
war was made ; but a firm and decided letter was 
addressed to the King on February 18, 1852, which 
implied it, and no notice having been taken, hostilities 
were begun, and vigorously prosecuted. General 
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Godwin was placed in command of the army, which was 
chiefly drawn from the Madras Presidency, but Sikhs 
were employed for the first time in the service of England 
away from their own Province. Sir Edwin Arnold 
wrote that nothing could be “ more masterly in grasp, 
more prescient, and more practical ” than the plan which 
Lord Dalhousie had drawn up for General Godwin’s 
guidance ; and Mr. Marshman declared that “ such a 
display of superb energy had not been witnessed in 
India,” since the days of the great Marquis Wellesley. 
On two points Lord Dalhousie persistently insisted. 
Remembering the sad losses in the former war owing to 
disease, he was careful to ensure good sanitary arrange- 
ments and a proper supply of food and medicines. He 
was equally strong on the necessity of annexing what- 
ever territory might be taken. ” With a nation so 
ridiculously but mischievously self-conceited and arro- 
gant,” he wrote, ” nothing would make any impression 
except retaining every inch that had been conquered.” 

Early in April a compact little army, supported by 
ships of war, arrived off the mouths of the Irawadi, which 
flows through Burma. Martaban was quickly taken, 
and then an attack was made, on April 14, on the 
strongly fortified pagoda-citadel of Rangoon. Some of 
the King of Ava’s own body-guard, ” the Immortals of 
the Golden Country,” bravely defended it for a time ; 
but the steady rush of the storming party carried all 
before it, and the citadel and town of Rangoon fell into 
the hands of the besiegers. The war was then carried 
into the mterior. The Governor-General was fully 
supported from England. The Court of Directors 
sanctioned the annexation of Pegu, which they regjirded 
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as a choice of evils rather than an unmixed good. “ It 
may be doubted," they said, “ whether the relations 
even now established between you and that people have 
not already imposed upon you the obligation of pro- 
tecting them.” The Governor-General was, however, 
very averse to proceeding as far as the capital, feeling 
that what was conquered ought to be maintained. “ To 
march to Ava," he wrote, " will give no peace unless the 
army remain at Ava ; in other words, tmless we absorb 
the whole Burmese Empire. That necessity may come 
some day," he added, with a clear prevision of future 
events ; " I sincerely hope it will not come in my day.” 
Anxious to see things with his own eyes, he left Calcutta 
for a brief visit to Rangoon in the end of July, returning 
speedily to the capital to hasten on reinforcements. 
In October Prome was taken ; and, on December 14, an 
expedition was led by General Godwin to relieve Pegu, 
which had been courageously held by Major, afterwards 
Sir William, Hill, with four hundred men, against over- 
whelming numbers, which formed the most striking and 
memorable incident in the war. Less than a week after- 
wards, by a Proclamation dated December 20, 1852, 
the Province of Pegu was annexed to the British- 
dominions. No treaty was entered into with the King 
of Ava. In compensation for the past,” the terms of 
this Proclamation ran, “ and for better security in 
the future, the Governor-General in Council proclaims 
the Province of Pegu a portion of the British territories 
in the East. . . . Having exacted the reparation 
he deems sufficient, he desires no further conquest in 
Burma ; and is willing to, consent that hostilities should 
cease." Pegu has since been governed by English 
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officers. M^ijor, afterwards Sir Arthur, Phayre^ was the 
first Governor-General’s Agent and Commissioner, and 
a hand of officers under him gradually succeeded in 
bringing it, as a Non-regulatioa Province like the 
Punjab, into a peaceful and contented British possession. 
The work, however, differed considerably from that in 
the Punjab, for there was no aristocracy to deal with or 
national army to subdue. We conclude this brief 
account of the Second Burmese War with the affecting 
words which close Lord Dalhousie’s diary on the last 
day of this eventful year. “ God, He knows how fer- 
vently I desired to avert this necessity — of war. God, 
He knows that to Him alone I give the glory of our 
victories, and of this conquest ; and however our poor 
human weakness and contracted foresight may fret and 
lament over a necessity which I deprecated and still 
regret, He of His omniscience and goodness will over- 
rule the issue to our weal and to the benefit of the 
human race.”* 

We have now done with the military policy of Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration, and are pleased to turn 
from wars and rumours of wars to more peaceful matters. 
The first subject which we are called upon to consider is 
his policy with regard to the annexation of certain 
Indian States and the consolidation of the British 
Empire in India, for this had a very great influence on 
the future history of India. Before considering same 
lapses of Indian States, and their annexation to British 
India, which occurred during the early part of his ad- 
ministration, it is necessary, for a clear understanding 
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of his policy, to give the classification of these States 
which he adopted, when reviewing his past course of 
action. It is contained in a letter to the President of 
the Board of Control, dated June T3, 1854. “ I had,” 
he wrote, “ a definite principle of distinction in my 
mind, and I think it is a sound one. There are three 
chief classes of Hindu States in' India, i, Hindu 
sovereignties which are not tributary, and which are 
not and never have been subordinate to a paramount 
power. 2, Hindu sovereignties and chiefships which 
are tributary, and which 6we subordination to the 
British Government as their paramount, in the place of 
the Emperor of Delhi, the Peshwa, etc. 3, Hindu 
sovereignties and chiefships created or revived by the 
grant of xhe British Government. Over principalities 
of the first class I contend that we have no power what- 
ever, and have no right, except that of might, over their 
adoptions. Principalities of the second class require 
our assent to adoption, which we have a right to refuse, 
but which policy would usually lead us to concede. In 
the principalities of the third class I hold that succession 
should never be allowed to go by adoption.” The 
President of the Board of Control approved of this 
classification. “ Such was the policy of annexation,” 
is Sir William LeC'. Warner’s comment, "which Lord 
Dalhousie pursued in the case of seven States ; and it 
is evident that it was a policy of restricted application. 
. In plain truth nothing either in the policy or in the 
action of the Governor-General can be found to justify 
the popular error that he sought to suppress nearly^ 
all the Indian States. His scheme was one of 
rectification and consolidation, and in carrying out 
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that great plan he annexed about half a dozen 
principalities.”* 

With regard to the States governed by Hindu 
Sovereigns the doctrine of adoption, which was en- 
joined by their religion, had to be very carefully con- 
sidered. The first State to which it had to be applied, 
owing to the death of the Raja, was Satara, a small 
principality in the south of the Bombay Presidency 
This was a dependent State, the Raja of which had been 
deposed for misconduct in the year 1839, and his brother 
placed on the throne in his stead by the Supreme 
Government. The Raja died in 1848 without children, 
but he had, previous to his decease, adopted a son with- 
out the consent of the Government. This brought up 
the question whether his adopted son should be per- 
mitted to succeed to his dominions. There was no 
doubt as to his right to inherit his adoptive father’s 
private and family property. The policy of the Court 
of Directors, which had recently been pursued by the 
Govemors-General, was that such adopted children 
should not succeed, though certain exceptions had been 
made in special cases. The Court had declared as 
recently as 1834 that such an “ indulgence should be the 
exception, not the rule, and should never be granted 
but as a special mark of favour and approbation.” The 
law on this subject is clearly stated by a competent 
legal authority. “ When the Hindu is a prince,” wrote 
Sir Charles Jackson, a former Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta, ” holding his principality subor^nate 
to a paramoimt State, it is a condition of succe^ion that 
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the adoption be made with the consent of the paramount 
State. His private property will pass to the adopted 
son, whether the paramount State has or has not con- 
sented to the adoption ; but, in the absence of such 
consent, the principality reverts to the paramount 
State.” 

There is another, and a most important point which, 
in such cases, had to be considered, and that is, what is 
best for the people of the State. In this point we think 
it fair to Lord Dalhousie’s memory, and right for the 
proper understanding of the case, to quote his own 
words : “ No man can deprecate more than I do any 
extension of the frontiers of our territory which can 
be avoided, or which may not become indispensably 
necessary for consideration of our own safety, and 
of the tranquillity of our own Provinces. But I 
caimot conceive it possible for any one to dispute the 
policy of taking advantage of every just opportunity 
which presents itself for consolidating the territories 
which already belong to us, by taking possession of 
States which may lapse in the midst of them ; for thus 
getting rid of those petty intervening Principalities 
which may be made a means of annoyance, but which 
can never be a source of strength ; and for extending 
the uniform application of our system of Government to 
these whose best interests will be promoted thereby. 
The Government is bound, in duty as well as in policy, 
to act on every such occasion with the purest integrity 
and in the most scrupulous good faith.” With reference 
to the case 'of the State of Satara, he wrote : “ In my 
conscience I believe we should ensure to the population 
a peipetuity of that just and mild Government which 
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they have lately enjoyed ; but which they will hold by 
a poor and uncertain tenure indeed, if we resolve now to 
continue the Raj, and deliver it to a boy brought up in 
obscurity, selected for adoption almost by chance, and 
of whose character and qualities nothing was known by 
the Raja who adopted him, nothing whatever is known 
to us.” The Court of Directors gave their sanction, and 
the Principality of Satara was annexed. Although the 
circumstances of each case was different, the annexation 
of Sataxa was followed by that of Sambalpore, Jhansi, 
and virtually of Mysore. The honours of royalty were 
denied to the successors of the Nawab of the Carnatic 
and the Raja of Tanjore. 

The greatest annexation at this time, however, was 
that of the Mahratta Kingdom of Nagpore. It had been 
for nearly a quarter of a century under the nominal 
Government of a dissolute Raja, whose incapacity and 
ignorance were notorious, and who had not attempted 
to adopt a son, although he had left no heir. He died in 
1853. Mr. Mansel, the Resident, who had come thither 
from Lahore, recommended that an heir should be made 
by giving one of his Queens permission to adopt a son. 
The Governor-General firmly declined to approve of this 
course. “ What guarantee,” he wrote, “ can the 
British Government find for itself, or- offer to the people 
of Nagpore, that another successor will not imitate the 
bad example of the late Raja ? And if that should be 
the case, what justi6cation could the Government of 
India hereafter- plead for having neglected to exercise 
the power it possessed to avert from the people of 
Nagpore so probable and so -grievous an evil ? ” ”1 
conscientiously declare,” he added, “that, unless I 
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believed that the prosperity and happiness of its in- 
habitants would be promoted by their being placed 
under British rule, no other advantages which could 
arise out of the measure would move me to propose it.” 
No doubt, it was urged, the maintenance of the Kingdom 
of Nagpore would be acceptable to the Sovereigns and 
nobles of India, and many high in authority, including 
the Resident himself, advocated that course on this 
ground ; but Lord Dalhousie could not consider that 
” a kind and generous sentiment should outweigh a just 
and prudent policy.” The Kingdom of Nagpore was, 
therefore, annexed to the British dominions with the 
hearty assent of the Court of Directors, and it now forms 
the greater part of the present territory known by the 
name of the Central Provinces. 

Most important negotiations were also carried on with 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. This Sovereign had, at the 
beginning of the last century, entered into an agreement 
iwith the Indian Government to pay a yearly subsidy 
for the maintenance of a force called the Hyderabad 
Contingent. The finances of the Nizam had been for 
many ye^s in a most unsatisfactory condition, and the 
State was heavily involved in debt. Lord Dalhousie’s 
attention had, from time to time, been drawn to this ; 
and, at last, in 1853, he insisted on the matter being 
brought to a conclusion. After long, but friendly, nego- 
tiation, a fresh treaty was entered into with the Nizam, 
by which the Province of Berar was transferred to the 
direct Government of the British, on the understanding 
that any surplus revenue should be paid to the Nizam. 
” By this treaty,” Sir Charles Aitchison said, '* the 
Nizam, while retaining the full use of the subsidiary 
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force and Contingent, was released from the unlimited 
obligation of service in time of war, and the Contingent 
ceased to be part of the Nizam’s army, and became an 
auxiliary force kept by the British Government for the 
Nizam’s use.” The financial strain on the Nizam’s 
Government was thus removed, and the Assigned 
Districts of Berar have in every way flourished and 
improved. The Berar Treaty was ratified on June 8,- 
1853. Lord Dalhousie firmly resisted the pressure 
brought on him by the authorities at home to deal more 
stringently with the Nizam, and it was considered that 
he had dealt with his Highness rather too liberally and 
generously. His own opinion is expressed in the 
following letter written to the President of the Board of 
Control. “ By this mail,” he wrote, “ you will receive 
another treaty which has been concluded with the 
Nizam, and which affects a permanent settlement of the 
Hyderabad Contingent which has long been a vexed 
question in our politics. The Nizam has been treated 
most handsomely and liberally, and you will see that 
the most sentimental champion of Indian powers 
cannot deny to this Government the admission of good 
faith, generosity, and forbearance. I would not have 
entered upon a treaty at this time to attract notice, 
when so many other Indian matters press upon atten- 
I tion. But the business was in hand before this spasm 
of Indian discussion seized the British public. More- 
over, the Contingent were starving, and the advances 
by this Government had again reached half a million, 
so that they could not brook delay. Though I say it 
that should not, the ^ttlement is a good service done to 
the Company, and I am confident that it will commend 
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itself to your approval.” “ The Berar Treaty is more 
likely to keep the Nizam on his throne than anything 
that has happened to him for fifty years.”* The 
authorities at home gave the treaty their hearty 
approval. 

While the attention of the Governor-General was con- 
tinually directed to the consolidation of the Indian 
Empire, he was not less careful to consider its material 
and intellectual progress. The great engineering pro- 
jects of his time received his warmest approval, and they 
still bear the impress of his master-mind. Foremost 
among these was the system of communication by 
railway. This was his own creation. The experience 
he had gained while at the head of the Board of Trade in 
England was of immense service to him in this respect. 
His idea was to attract private enterprise by European 
capitalists, who would be safeguarded by Government 
guarantee. The first railway was begun in the year 
1850, and three years later he wrote an exhaustive 
minute on the whole of this great subject. Other 
Governors-General have since helped to develop the 
railway system ; but tlie conception of the method in 
which it has been carried out was due entirely to him. 
When he reached India there was not a single mile of 
railway. The Bombay line was opened for trafihe on 
April 16, 1853 ; and, when he left there were nearly 
three hundred miles either open or under construction. 
The principles on which Lord Dalhousie desired the 
India raiiwa3rs to be managed are stated in the following 
extracts. “ Not only should it be practicable,” he 
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wrote, “ to construct railways in India as engineering 
works, but that such railways, when constructed, will, 
as commercial undertakings, afford a fair remunerative 
return on the money expended, so that the public may 
thereby be encouraged to invest their capital in similar 
works in other parts of India.” I trust that the Govern- 
ment “ will ever avoid the error of viewing railways 
merely as private undertakings, and will regard them as 
national works over which the Government may justly 
exercise a stringent and salutary control. This control 
should not be an arbitrary right of interference, but a 
regulated authority, defined by law, which is not to be 
needlessly or vexatiously excited, but which is necessary 
at once for the interests of the State, and the protection 
of the public.”* 

Alongside of this system was that of the construction 
of the telegraph. A new department had to be created 
for this purpose, and the story of the manner in which 
it was carried out, so as to triumph over physical and 
other difficulties wholly unknown to the experience of 
engineers in Europe, is one of the most interesting 
episodes in the history of science. India is now so 
closely bound to' England by the " lightning-post,” as 
the Indians call it, that we can scarcely realize the 
enormous difl&culties under which this system was 
begun. 

Intimately allied to these advantages is the introduc- 
tion of the postal S3rstem which India owes to Lord 
Balhousie. He adopted throughout the Indian Empire 
the English plan of a low rate of postage, irrespective of 
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distance, which has since been extended and improved. 
A postage stamp of half an anna, then about three i 
farthings, carried a letter weighing less than half an 
ounce from Tinnevelly to Peshawar. This did away 
with the old system of higher charges even for limited 
distances. 

The Department of Public Works was reconstructed 
during his administration. He gave his full and cordial 
sanction to the grand irrigation schemes by which the 
people of South India were benefited, and many districts 
were preserved from the terrible disaster of famine, such 
as the gigantic weirs across the Cauvery, the Godavery, 
and the Kistna rivers. 

During his administration a good foundation was laid 
for the great system of national education which is now 
bearing such abundant fruit, and which, according to 
the way the people of India apply it, is destined to issue 
in the greatest good or the saddest evil. Lord Dal* 
housie was not the creator of this system, but it was 
begun in his time, and he helped to foster and mature it. 
The Educational Charter of India was the despatch on 
the subject prepared in 1854 by Lord Northbrook with 
the smiction of Sir Charles Wood, then President of the 
Board of Control. The whole system has grown to dimen- 
sions hardly foreseen by its authors. Lord Dalhousie 
had done a great deal for education in Bengal before this 
important despatch was received ; but he did much to 
encourage the new scheme. We quote the letter informing 
the, Governor-General of it : “ Macaulay, Lord GleneJg, 
Bayley, and Prinsep, Mairshman, the Church mission- 
aries, Berry, Mouatt, Beadoa, and everybody we could 
think of here as being an authority on the subject, have 
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bc^n consulted, and have cordially approved the scheme 
so I hope that it will be well received in India, and that 
you will be able to set it going under your auspices. I 
am aware that however good a scheme of the kind may 
be, the practical working of it is -of more importance 
still. I shall be personally obliged to you to give as 
much countenance to it as you can. I am very well 
pleased to see wh^t you have done with your Presidency 
College at Calcutta. It harmonizes well with our 
Usaiversity scheme.” Sir William Lee-Wamer’s com- 
ment on this letter is : “ The Goyemor-General was 
asked for his ‘ countenance,’ and he gave his heart.”* 
Lord Dalhousie wrote : “ I have no doubt that if I live, 
I shall see the whole organized and in complete operation 
before I leave India.” 

We conclude this brief description of the material and 
intellectual progress of India imder Lord Dalhousie 
with the mention of the rapid increase in the commerce 
of the coxmtry during that period. We quote the 
following passage from Sir WUham Wilson Hunter’s 
Marquis of Dalhousie, which shows the result in few 
words : ” During his eight years of rule the export of 
raw cotton more than doubled itself, from one and a half 
million pounds to close on three millions and one-third. 
The export of grain multiplied by more than three-fold 
from £890,000 in 1848 to £2,900,000 in 1856. Not only 
was the export of the old staples enormously increased, 
but new article of commerce poured into the markets, 
under the influence of improved internal communica- 
tions and open ports. The total exports of merchandise 
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rose from 13I millions sterling in 1848 to over 33 millions 
in 1856. The vast increase of productive industry, 
represented by these figures, enabled the Indian popula- 
tion to purchase the manufactures of England on an 
unprecedented scale. The imports of cotton goods and 
twist into India rose from three millions sterling in 1848 
to 6 1 millions in 1856. The total imports of merchandise 
and treasure increased during the eight years from loj 
to 25J millions.”* 

The industry of Lord Dalhousie was equal to his 
genius for organization and command. He understood the 
art of taking infinite pains. He carefully went into the 
details of important matters, and the mere manual labour 
of writing his despatches was enormous. His own par- 
ticular share in the business of the State was the Foreign 
Department, and his industry in this was so great that 
he really left very little for his able Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Henry Elliot, to do. That eminent Civilian '* used 
to say with a pleasant smile that he spent most of his 
time as Foreign Secretary in pursuing his own historical 
studies.” Heavy as it was, Lord Dalhousie thoroughly 
liked his work. "To those around him,” wrote Dr. 
Grant, who, for the greater part of his stay in India was 
his personal medical attendant, " he seemed enamoured 
of his task. Even in that hot and depressing climate, 
the intellectual exertion, which he liked, brought relief 
rather than lassitude, for business seemed not only easy, 
but delightful to him. He went heart and soul into 
details, and to the driest subjects he gave vitality,” 
This incessant strain and toil told very heavily on his 
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health. He frequently travelled about the country. 
Sometimes he spent the hot weather at Simla, or at some 
neighbouring resort on the Himalayas or on the Neil- 
gherry Hills. His medical attendant often warned him 
that change to a Emopean climate was imperatively 
necessary; but ‘the Court of Directors pressed him to 
remain at the helm of the Government, where his 
practised hand was felt to be so needful. He acceded 
to their request, and exceeded the usual term for which a 
Governor-General was appointed by two years ; and 
then, as the annexation of Oudh was approaching, he 
felt it his duty to remain another year, even against the 
warning of his doctor, so that he might see it carried into 
effect. His own words must be given, for they ^how 
the character of the man. “ Believing it to be my duty 
to remain in India during this year,” he wrote to Dr. 
Grant, “ in fulfilment of my pledge, and trusting in the 
Providence of God to avert from me those indirect risks 
against which you have so clearly and faithfully warned 
me, I have resolved to remain.” We give extracts 
from letters written in 1854, sifter ih® Crimean War 
had begun, so that the full force of the Governor- 
General’s devotion to duty may be seen. “ Last 
year,” he wrote to Sir Charles Wood in June, 1854, 
” I told you that my intention was to ask leave to 
retire from this Government in January or February, 
1855. Had matters continued in their former 
course I should now have begged that I might be 
relieved in February next. But as the hope has been 
disappointed, as the country is plunged deeply in for- 
midable war, which may any day affect these possessions 
of the Crown with the charge of which I have been 
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entrusted, may affect them in more quarters than 
one, and as the six years’ experience which I have gained 
in India must needs make me more useful there at such 
a time than a far abler man succeeding me could be ; I 
feel that I cannot ask to be allowed to leave my post 
consistently with the regard which Ijowe to the interests 
of the public service, and indeed with due regard to my 
own character. At such a time every man is bound to 
remain at his post, and I do not wish to quit mine. I 
will, therefore, with the Queen's pleasure, remain for a 
year after the period I had originally fixed. . , I 
do not propose to remain for my own “convenience, 
advantage, or pleasure, and my sole motive for remaining 
in India during 1855 is that, in the time of trouble, I 
may render to the country such service as it is in my 
power to offer.”* 

A far greater grief and pressure, however, than declin- 
ing health weighed on his heart. In his early days he 
was cheered and comforted by the companionship of 
Lady Dalhousie. At first she accompanied him on his 
tours, and graced his hospitable board ; but her health 
could not stand the enervating climate of India. In 
1852 she tried a change to Ceylon ; but, early in the 
following year, it was considered necessary for her to 
return to England by the route round the Cape of Good 
Hope. It was hoped that the invigorating sea-air 
would restore her health, and she herself was looking 
forward to reunion with their two daughters, from whom, 
like innumerable English parents resident in India, they 
had been obliged to separate. She died, however, on 
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the homeward voyage, on May 6, 1853, almost within 
sight of the shores of England. This was indeed a sore 
bereavement. Her husband was terribly stricken, and 
he sought ever more and harder work to occupy his 
mind, and keep it from dwelling on his loss. Many 
touching letters of condolence reached him, one being 
from our gracious and tender-hearted Queen Victoria, 
who was ever the first to feel for and with her people. 
But the letter which went most directly to his heart was 
one from his elder daughter. Lady Susan Ramsay. It 
taught him, in his own words, that he had “ still some- 
thing- left to love.” In January, 1855, Lady Susan 
came out to live with him, and to enlighten his desolated 
home. “The sunshine of that fair young presence,” 
Captain Trotter beautifully said, “ played softly about 
his troubled spirit, lighting up the darkness it might not 
wholly dispel.” Though this solace did much to cheer 
him, he was, during the remainder of his stay in India, 
a broken-hearted man. We must bear this in mind 
while we consider the story of the close of his lengthened 
administration. “ He suppressed,” to use the language 
of Sir Richard Temple, “as much as possible, any 
manifestation of his distress or suffering; and the 
public was scarcely aware that his strength and life 
were gradually but surely ebbing away.” 

There are still some subjects to which reference must 
be made before we close Lord Dalhousie’s eventful rule. 
The question of the East India Company's Charter, 
which, had to be renewed every twenty years, was con- 
sidered in 1853. It was renewed ; but very important 
changes were niade in it. One of these vm throwing 
open the Civil Service of India, winch had hitherto been 
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recruited by the nominees of the Directors, to com- 
petition. The Governor-General of India had up to that 
time also been the Governor of the Province of Bengal, 
In his absence the senior member of his Council had 
ruled in his stead. This imposed a very severe strain 
upon the Governor-General for the time being, and now 
that several new Provinces had been added to the 
Empire, over which also Lord Dalhousie exercised direct 
control, this strain had been very considerably increased* 
Bengal was placed under a Lieutenant-Governor of its 
own. Another great change, which has since been more 
widely developed, was the creation of a Legislative 
Council for India. It consisted of thirteen members, 
four of whom represented Bengal, Madras, the North- 
West Provinces, and Bombay; and all legislative 
matters that had hitherto been managed by 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council were 
transferred to it for consideration. The new Council 
met for the sfirst time on May 20, 1854, Lord Dalhousie 
himself presiding. Such were some of the changes 
which were at this time adopted, and which were slowly 
and imperceptibly preparing the way for the greater 
changes made during the years that have elapsed since 
the country was placed under the direct Government of 
the Crown. The wars in the North-West and South- 
East of the Empire, the numerous annexations, which 
were made by Lord Dalhousie in all good faith, the con- 
solidation of the Government of the Empire, the rapid 
increase of its materia^ resources, and the commence- 
ment of a system of national education, all contributed 
to effect the change of policy which created the India of 
to-day. But the country had first to pass tbiroufb a- 
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fiery trial that had a greater influence over it than any* 
thing else. Most of the changes introduced into the 
Government of India by the Act confirming the East 
India Company’s Charter in 1853 were taken from the 
recommendations of Lord Dalhousie. The President of 
the Board of Control intimated this to him very clearly 
in these words : “ We take, I think, all your suggestions 
for India, except enacting in plainer form your powers, 
and those of the Governors of the Presidencies when 
absent, . . I will only add that I am more anxious 
than ever that your knowledge, experience, and 
authority in India should be available for carrying out 
the changes to be made by the Act, and I earnestly 
hope that you will remain there long enough to do 
this.”* 

The Court of Directors were very anxious that one 
whom they so thoroughly trusted as Lord Dalhousie 
should remain at the head of the Indian Government 
imtil the question as to the future of Oudh should be 
settled. Though weak and ailing, in body. Lord Dal- 
housie considered it his duty to stay, even though, as 
we have already seen, his health, as the time drew ne^, 
became alarmingly feeble. The Kingdom of Oudh had 
been, from the very first, a thorn in the side of 
British India. It was the worst governed of all the 
dependent States. When a treaty was entered into in 
1801 with the Nawab of that time, it was expressly 
provided that the Nawab Vizier engaged to ” establish 
such a system of administration, to be carried into effect 
by his own officers, as shall be conducive to the pros- 
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perity of his subjects, and be calculated to secure the 
lives and property of the inhabitants.” Lord Wellesley 
himself anticipated failure. “ I am satisfied,” he wrote 
at the time, “ that no effectual security can be provided 
against the ruin of the province of Oudh, until the ex- 
clusive management of the Government of that country 
shall be transferred to the Company,” for he found that 
the inveterate abuses which pervaded every department 
of Government destroyed the foundations of public 
prosperity and individual happiness. 

In Lord Dalhousie’s time a King was reigning there, 
who, if possible, exceeded his predecessors in profligacy, 
inability, and sloth. The state of Oudh had become a 
perfect scandal. In 1847 Lord Hardinge gave the King 
a plain and grave warning that this condition of things 
could not be permitted to continue, and that, if it was 
still allowed, the British Government would be forced 
to interfere by assuming the direct Government of Oudh. 
He himself went to Lucknow to remonstrate with the 
Nawab, and fixed two years as the limit of the time of 
forbearance. This date passed by, and Lord Dalhousic, 
his successor, was very loath to carry the threat into 
effect. Colonel Sleeman, the Resident, whose sjto- 
pathies were well known to be in favour of the preserva- 
tion of Indian States, took a tour through the kingdom 
with the express purpose of ascertaining the exact con- 
dition of the people, and he reported that the state of 
things was so bad that the Indian Government was 
bound to intervene. ” He did not think,” were the 
wordb he used, “ that, with a due regard to its own 
(Character as the paramount power in India, and to 
the particular obligations by which it was bound by 
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solemn treaties to the suffering people of this distracted 
country, the Government could any longer forbear to 
take over the administration.” General Outram, who 
was appointed Resident in 1854, and who was equally in 
favour of independent States, gave a sinailar account. 
“ It is distressing to me,” he wrote, “ to find that in 
upholding the sovereign power of this effete and in* 
capable dynasty, we do it at the cost of five millions of 
people, for whom we are bound to secure good govern- 
ment.” Lord Dalhousie was stiU reluctant to carry out 
such a measure as annexation in aU its entirety. In his 
quiet retreat at Ootacamimd, he wrote an able minute 
reviewing the past history and the present cpndition of 
Oudh, and recomihending that, while the British should 
assume the entire administration of the country, the 
sovereignty of it should still be retained by the Nawab. 
” The reform of the administration of the Province,” he 
wrote, “may be wrought, and the prosperity of the 
people may be secured, without resorting to so extreme 
a measure as the annexation of the territory, and the 
abolition of the throne. I, for my part, therefore, do not 
advise that the Province of Oudh should be declared to 
be British territory.”* 

The Court of Directors, after much deliberation and 
consequently after long delay, declared themselves in 
favour of annexation ; but they left the mode of opera- 
tion to their experienced Governor-General. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, referring to their despatch 
on the subject, which was dated November 21, 1855, 
said : “ You will receive by this mail the despatch. 
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which has passed the Court with tolerable unanimity. 
It is a compromise, and one that leaves tolerable liberty 
of action to your Lordship. My colleagues in the 
Cabinet agree with me that it is time for action, anti 
upon the whole think it more advisable that action 
should take place under a Governor-General with eight 
years’ experience, than under one who has just landed. 
The^public should have the advantage of the great name 
you have acquired in India, as a security for a proceeding 
which will provoke opposition. My own impression is 
that, when interference is decided upon, the more 
straightforward and direct it is, the better. You may 
call it ‘ concession ’ or * administration,’ or by whatever 
name you like : it is indeed annexation.”* The 
Directors’ despatch was received at midnight on January 
2, 1S56, less than two months before Lord Dalhousio 
had to leave India. ” He responded nobly to this call 
upon him,” Sir William Lee- Warner says, ” and although 
his diary records his keen disappointment at the delay 
which had occurred, and at the shortness of the tiim- 
left to him for carrying out so difficult a task, yet within 
thirteen days of his receipt of the despatch he had 
placed before his colleagues a draft of instructions in 
which they concurred. Some idea of the magnitude of 
his task may be formed by a bare outline of the official 
orders which had to be issued.”t A new treaty was 
drafted, and a letter from the Governor-General to the 
King was written, giving him the option of signing this 
treaty, by which the administration of his territory 
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would be pl^ed in British hands, while he would remain 
the nominsd Sovereign. “ For more than fifty years,” 
it was said, “ the British Government has faithfully 
performed the duties which the treaty of i8oi imposed 
upon it. For more than fifty years the Government of 
Oudh has continued to violate one of its gravest and 
most essential stipulations. Every effort to recall the 
Government of Oudh to a sense of its duty having been 
made in vain, the British Government has no alternative 
left but to declare that the violated treaty of iSipi is 
wholly dissolved. Together with this draft treaty, a 
Proclamation annexing Oudh to the British dominions 
was placed in General Outram’s hands for publication 
in case the Nawab should decline to sign the treaty. 
The King finally decided not to sign the proposed 
treaty, and the Resident published the Proclamation 
on February 13. By this document. Lord Dalhousie, 
as one of his last public acts, declared that Oudh 
had been placed directly under the English Government. 
In doing this he solemnly stated that “ the British 
Government would be guilty in the sight of God 
and man, if it were any longer to ^d in sustaining 
by its coimtenance an administration fraught with 
s^eiing to millions.” “With this feeling on my 
mind,” he wrote, “ and in humble reliance on the 
blessing of the Almighty (for millions of His creatures 
will draw freedom and happiness from the change), I 
approach the, execution of this duty, gravely and not 
without solicitude, but calmly and altogether without 
doubt.”* Lord Dalhousie has been accused of enter- 
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tainting the lust of annexation, and the strongest attack 
has been made upon him for the absorption of Oudh. 
This is, however, manifestly unjust. The case of Oudh 
was quite distinct from every one of the other instances 
of annexation. He was himself decidedly opposed to it ; 
he carried it into effect in obedience to a plain duty 
imposed on him by higher authority ; and he chival- 
rously offered to bear the blame, which he foresaw 
would be brought on him, rather than leave it for a new 
Governor-General to face in the first da}^ of his rule. 

He was, however, too ill to remain in India. In fact, 
he was unable to wall^ except with the aid of crutches. 
“ It was well,” he said to his phj^ician on February 26, 
“ that there are only twenty-nine days in this month. 
I could not bavelield out two days more.” On the 28th 
he met his colleagues in the Council Chamber for the 
last time. The senior member truthfully stated that 
not one angry word had ever passed among them in that 
room. On the 29th Lord Canning arrived,, and he 
was welcomed at the head of the broad stairs leading 
to Government House, where Lord Dalhousie, leaning 
on his sticks and surrounded by his colleagues, received 
him. W^ile Lord Canning was taking the oaths of 
office, John Lawrence, who had come from Lahore to 
bid farewell to his old chief, whispered to him, and asked 
him how he felt at that trying moment. " I wish I 
were in (inning’s place, and he in mine,” he replied with 
something of his ancient ardour ; “ And then, would I 
not govern India.” Then checking himself, he patheti- 
cally added, " But no, I could not wish my worst enemy 
to be the poor, miserable, broken-down, dying man I 
am now,” 
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On March 6 this noble-hearted man left Calcutta. 
The crowd that came to see him off was deeply and 
genuinely affected. “ The attempted cheers of those 
that saw him totter on his crutches towards the 
river-side, faded away into a silence more eloquent 
than the loudest hurrahs.” He was borne to Suez 
by the Feroze, a ship-of-war of the old Indian 
navy. On the voyage, crippled and enfeebled as 
he was, and obliged to write the greater part of 
it in pencil, while lying on his back, he prepared 
the celebrated and -admirable paper, wMch described 
the chief events and measures of his adminis- 
tration. The exertion of writing this paper compleitely 
prostrated him, and he had to be carried on shore at 
Suez by the crew of one of the steamer’s boats. The 
journey across Egypt through Cairo and Alexandria 
still further fatigued him, and he was obliged to remain 
ten days at Malta to recruit his strength before com- 
pleting his voyage to England, where he landed on 
May 13, 1856. A day or two after his arrival he was 
cheered by receiving the following beautiful and kindly 
letter from Queen Victoria : " The Queen is anxious 
that Lord Dalhousie should be welcomed on his landing 
by the expression of his Sovereign’s joy at his return, 
and deep sense of his invaluable services, which she 
fears have been rendered at too great a sacrifice of his 
valuable health. She earnestly hopes that the blessing 
of restored health and strength may be given to him, 
and that quiet and the enjoyment of his pure, native 
air, may bring about this much-desired result. The 
Prince joins in all the Queen’s expressions, and wishes 
to be most kindly named to Lord Dalhousie, as we both 
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do to Lady Susan.”* In Ms reply he said that ” Such 
gracious wor(k from a Sovereign to a subject create 
emotions of gratitude too strong and deep to find fitting 
expression in other than the simplest words. He 
thanked Her Majesty from his inmost heart for the 
touching and cheering welcome home, which he feels to 
be the crowning honour of Ms life.” Sir Theodore 
Martin says that these expressions ” were but the climax 
of many, .wMch had told Lord Dalhousie, during Ms 
vicero3^ty, of his Sovereign’s approval.” 

The few remaining years of Lord Dalhousie’s life 
formed one prolonged conflict with disease. He was 
sometimes better, sometimes worse ; but there was no 
real improvement. He divided his time between 
London, Edinburgh, his own ancestral castle, and 
Malvern. For some months during the winter of 1857- 
58, he stayed at Malta for the sake of its warmer climate. 
He was accompanied to England from Calcutta by his 
medical attendant ; and he felt Dr. Grant’s departure 
for India very keenly. He had been drawn very closely 
to him on account of all the careful and delicate atten- 
tion the doctor had bestowed on Lady Dalhousie and 
himself ; and we quote just one sentence from a 
farewell letter he wrote to Mm, to show the affectionate 
gratitude of .one who has been accused of being callous 
and cold. ” I shall long feel strange,” he wrote, " in 
the absence of the kind and sedulous daily care wMch I 
have been long accustomed to receive from you. I 
thank you a thousand times for it all. My gratitude for 
your never-flagging attention to myself and to that dear 


* Life of Lord Efadhousie, Vol. a, p. 39a. 
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sulfering companion whom I lost will remain in my 
memory as long as I have memory left.” Dr. Grant and 
he frequently wrote to each other during these last years, 
and his letters contain several touching allusions. 

Illness prevented Lord Dalhousie from joining in 
political affairs. He felt deeply the news of the Indian 
Mutiny, and seemed sometimes to chafe that he could 
do nothing to allay the fierceness of the storm. Popular 
opinion in England accused him as either the author of 
events that led to the outbreak, or because he had not 
foreseen it and provided against it. Keenly feeling 
the injustice of these accusations, and we believe that 
they were essentially unjust, he suffered them to pass 
by without reply. He was in no fit state to eqter into 
controversy. His acts must defend themselves. The 
news, however, had a bad effect on his health, “ I can 
think of nothing else but this outbreak,” he wrote on 
one occasion. “ Of course,” he said at another time, 
“ there are plenty who inculpate me, a^d, although it 
is very hard to be incapacitated from defence when one 
believes oneself without blame, I believe that I care less 
for the blame and for the defencelessness than for the 
misfortunes which lead men to blame, and render defence 
of my administration necessary. In the meantime, the 
rest of mind which I feel to be essential to my progress 
towards recovery is gone.” At length, in the summer 
and autumn of i860, he grew decidedly worse. Alarming 
symptoms were observed by his physicians ; and, after 
a brief visit to London, he returned to his own native 
home to die. He was constantly attended by his 
daughter, Lady Susan, and his cousin, Colonel Ramsay, 
who did all that lay in their power to alleviate his 
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suffering and to cheer his spirits. The Ihtter bore 
witness to his unfailing patience and submission. “ All 
the time I have been with him,” he said, “ I have never 
heard him complain once.” His son-in-law, the late 
Sir James Fergusson, whose sudden death in the earth- 
quake at Kingston is fresh in everyone’s memory, wrote : 
“ His sufferings and increasing weakness were borne with 
unfailing patience and resignation. His manly piety 
and trust in religion never failed.”* He died on 
December 19, i860, being only in his forty-ninth year, 
fairly worn out by the stress of his Indian toil. 

In the case of many of Lord Dalhousie’s predecessors 
we have had the advantage of private diaries and letters 
which had been published, so that we have had the 
privilege of knowing how they viewed the events of their 
administration as they occurred. Until very recently, 
however, this information was withheld at his own 
particular request. He desired that his private papers 
should be kept sealed for nearly fifty years after his 
death, or until after the close of the century in which he 
lived. This period having elapsed, his Life containing 
numerous extracts from his diary and letters has been 
carefully written by Sir William Lee-Wamer. This work 
has thrown fresh light not only on the events of Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration, but on his own character, 
of which a complete portraiture has thus been revealed. 

The Marquis of Dalhousie was essentially a great man. 
He wa? a bom ruler of men. He understood the char- 
acters of those with whom he had to deal, and knew how 
to iKe them, in the services which they were most com- 


* Life of Lord Daihmsie, Vol. 2, p. 412. 
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petent to perform. He thoroughly knew his own mind, 
and went straight to the heart of the subject which he 
had to decide. There was, perhaps, nothing that more 
clearly showed the consununate tact which characterized 
him than the way in which he treated the Court of 
Directors, whom he faithfully recognized as the body 
immediately set over him. “ It almost seemed,” wrote 
Captain Trotter, “as if they had originated the very 
measures which their Governor- General was commend- 
ing most earnestly to their approval.” He knew how 
to select his agents carefully and judiciously, and he 
expected them loyally to carry his directions into effect, 
just as much as he endeavoured, as in the case of the 
annexation of Oudh, to execute decisions with which 
he could not altogether agree. He was very careful, 
however, to control his own rather imperious temper. 
He never adminfetered a rebuke by word of mouth ; but 
made a point of writing it, so that all the sting of it 
might be extracted. His rebuke was dreaded just as 
much as praise from his lips was prized. People in 
general thought him cold, haughty, and reserved ; but 
those who knew him intimately loved and admired him 
cordially. The very exercise of self-control made his 
maimer such as would be misunderstood ; but he was, 
under his polished and aristocratic demeanour, one of 
the most sensitive of men. 

We have already described the diligence with which 
Lord Dalhousie performed his work. The way in 
which he economized time for it seems marvellous. He 
rose about six, and occupied himself, when at Calcutta, 
by reading official and other papers for softie three hours. 
He would sit down to his work by half-past nine, and 
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work continuously for eight hours. He then released 
himsftlf entirely from official business during the re- 
mainder of the evening. He did not like official parties, 
Indian receptions, and entertainments. He was simple 
in his tastes and quiet in hfe manners ; and yet his 
bearing was such that even such a man as Sir James 
Outram declared that he never left his presence without 
feeling his inferiority. 

He was a thoroughly. Christian man. He thoughtfully 
read the sacred Scriptures every morning and evening, 
and we are sure that in this practice he, as so many 
thousands of Englishmen in India, found comfort, 
strength, and guidance. He was regular in his' attend- 
ance at divine service, and the spirit of reverence that 
actuated him can be gathered from some of the extracts 
from his official papers and correspondence. “ Of his 
constant trust in a Higher Power," says Sir W. Lee- 
Wamer, “his diary bears abundant evidence." Thus 
writing on the last day of the year 184S — that very 
eventful year — ^he commences his retrospect in these 
words : “ I can record nothing more fitly than my 
gratitude to the good God who has brought me during the 
year's course through perils by land and perils by water ; 
who has sustained me through months of anxiety and 
public perplexity; and who enables me now to rest 
tranquil in the belief that, as the quarrel in which we 
are engaged is just and our motives pure, He will not 
leave us or forsake us, but will give us the victory over 
all our enemies, while we in our turn shall giVe the 
glory and praise to Him.”’'' We add one instance 


♦ Life of Lord JOaikOusie, VoL i, p. 136. 
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more, which seems to us to contain, the very essence 
and kernel of the art of Christian Government. It is 
stated by Sir W. W. Hunter on the personal authority 
otSir Charles Bernard, and is merely a brief office-note. 
“ I circulate these papers,” he wrote hastily on one 
case, in which he had successfully insisted on justice 
being done at the risk of a tumult. “ They are an in- 
stance of the principle that we should do what is right 
without fear of consequences. To fear God and to 
have no other fear is a maxim of religion, but the truth 
of it and the wisdom of it are proved day by day in 
politics.”* We thus conclude the life of one of the 
noblest rulers India has ever had. He literally sacri- 
ficed his life for India. He laid the foundation of the 
India of to-day. broad, self-contained, compact; and 
we feel persuaded that his memory would never have 
been assailed even for a moment, had not the great 
tempest which had such a marvellous effect on the future 
of that country arisen so soon after his departure. This, 
however, maj^ truthfully be said, very much of her 
present prosperity is due to the prevision of James 
Ramsay, Marquis of Dalhousie. 


• Sir W. W. Hunter’s Marijuis of Daib&Usie, p. SZ4. 
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CONCLUSION. 

We have thus given a brief sketch of the lives of the 
first twelve Govemors-General of India. We have tried 
to present a picture of each as the individual man rather 
than as the Governor ; and, as far as possible, to see the 
various events of the history of India from his point of 
view. This series will appropriately end with Lord 
Dalhousie. He was the last who was only Governor- 
General. All his successors have been Vicero3?s as well 
as Governors-General ; and the time of their rule is so 
recent, and so many of them are still alive, that we think 
it advisable to close the series here. A clearly defined 
era in the history of the country ends with the last days 
of the Marquis of Dalhousie. 

It will be seen that England has given to India some 
of her very best men. Mostly drawn from the ranks of 
her -nobility, they worthily maintained the finest tradi- 
tions of their order, the dignity and honour of their 
country, and the good of those over whom they were 
called upon to rule. Though by no means equal in 
ability, in power, or in the capacity of governing, they 
were all of one heart and one mind in their sincere desire 
to uphold justice, to maintain truth, and to defend the 
right. India, as well as England, owep them a deep 
debt of gratitude. 



